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Latin Study Made Alive 


In PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN partly through the unusual character of the Latin 
selections for reading. These give many varied glimpses of Roman life and history— 
anecdotes of famous men and allusions to Roman literature. Yet not all are in serious 
vein, as for example, the story of the cobbler who got into trouble by practising medi- 
cine, the miser’s shoes which were exchanged for the consul’s by a practical joker, and 
the haunted house. A selection of a very different kind is the story of Joseph from the 
Latin Bible. Each of the selections in Beginning Latin was written for its particular 
place in the book. 


TITLES OF THE LATIN SELECTIONS 


The Coming of the Wise Men. Stories of Caesar 
(St. Matthew) Two Patriotic Brothers 

The Prayer of Mary, Queen of Scots The Haunted House in Athens 
A Roman Fable The Shipwreck and the Rescue 
Quintus Cicero Defends the Camp Midas of the Golden Touch 
Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh A Roman Mother 
The Cobbier Practices Medicine The Trumpeter is Put to Death 
The Founding of Rome Joseph: Son of Jacob 
Horatius Defends the Bridge Not at Home 
King Pyrrhus’ Envoy Comes to Rome Gaius Julius Caesar 
The Romans Occupy Tarentum The Suebi, the Largest Tribe of the 
Spartan Courage Germans 
Vesta and the Vestals His Old Schoolmate 
Androcles and the Lion The Sun Wins by Kindness 
The Miser’s Shoes Marcus Tullius Cicero 
Caesar’s Daughter Julia: Cicero’s Cicero Thanks the Gods 

Daughter Tullia The Gallant Four Hundred 


Besides giving a solid foundation in Latin, this book accomplishes these results : 
1. Justifies the time devoted to Latin study. 
Emphasizes the relation of Latin to English. 
Develops a better knowledge of English. 
Shows Roman life as compared with the life of today. 
Provides a background that will give a new meaning and vitality to Latin study. 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt. D. 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Just Published 


Danger Signals 


for Teachers 
¥ By 
DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor, “Journal of Education” 


A: E- WINSHIP 


This timely, inspiring book will make a 
strong appeal toall teachers. It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 
points the way to success. 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 
and every teacher knows that whatever he 
says has great interest for every person con- 


Order Now. The prices will soon be raised. 


Otis Group Intelligence Scale 


By ARTHUR S. OTIS 


N absolute point scale, an instrument for the 

scientific and rapid measurement in groups 

of the native mental ability of persons who have 

the equivalent of third grade schooling. Any 

teacher can test an entire class in an hour and 

check the results without error, and compare the 
results with established norms. 


Examination Booklet. ‘Ten tests on sheets 84,x11 inches, in 
pamphlets of 12 pages. Two forms—A and B—provide for variety. 
Price for packages of 25 booklets, either Form A or B, and one 
Sour-page Record Sheet and Report to Author, $1.25 net. 


Manual of Directions. Contains (1) general information 
regarding the purpose and plan of the texts; (2) description of the 
testing matérial and detailed explanations for the use of each part; 
(3) directions for scoring results obtained, including information on 
obtaining derivative measures, and on the interpretation of results. 
Tables of answers, which can be used to check the answers without 
the examiner’s key, are also given. Price 25 cents net. 


Examiner’s Key. A book of transparent stencils which show 
at a glance the right and wrong answers. Price 25 cents net. 


Sample Set. Consists of 1 Examination Booklet of each form, 
1 Manual of Directions, 1 Examiner's Key, 1 Record Sheet and 
Report to Author, 1 Tentative Table of Norms, and 1 Formula for 
Comparing Scores with the Alpha Examination of the Army In- 


telligence Scale. Price 35 cents postpaid. 


Price, $1.25 qu 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago COMPANY 


PATRIOTIC AMERICAN PROSE 


REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, President-Emeritus, Harvard University : | 


I admire the author’s instinct in selection. I hope you will succeed in introducing 
this book for extensive use in American schools, 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS, Secretary of the Navy: 


It should prove of very great value for school work. | 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN: | 


The list of authors is a list of the greatest Americans. 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN: 


It interprets the spirit of America 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: | 
| 


cerned with education. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 


its people, its actions, its ideals, and its purposes. 


A small book of large patriotic usefulness as a teacher. 


E. E. GERE, County Superintendent of Schools, Tuscola, IIl.: 


Every pupil in the seventh and eighth grades should become familiar with its contents. | 


ADDISON L. JONES, Superintendent of Schools, West Chester, Pa.: 


It is just what every school needs. It is an epitome of the best from all literature. 


Cloth. 380 pages. Price, $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH CO.,, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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DOES A UNIVERSITY CAREER OFFER “NO FUTURE’? 


BY PROFESSOR EDWIN F, GAY 


Dean of the Harvard Business School, Who is to Leave 


Evening 


[The New York Times, 


It is an accepted generalization, proved by the. 
jacts of economic history, that a period of general 
advance in the price level tends to the advantage 
of those who make or sell goods and to the dis- 
advantage of those who sell their services. 

Since the middle of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century one of these secular changes 0i 
price level has been in progress—a steady up- 
ward movement, rapidly intensified during the 
war. As usual, salaries and wages have lagged 
behind; but partly because of the operation of the 
“supply-and-demand” factor, and partly because 
of concerted action by many industrial groups 
among the wage earners, the lag in wages 1s less 
pronounced than that in salaries. Of the salaried 
workers the two chief groups of clerical workers 
and teachers are the hardest hit and are facing 2 
real crisis. 

The position of college teachers in this crisis 
is no worse than that of many others of the sal- 
aried workers, but because of the importance of 
the higher schools of learning in our national 
life, their case calls for special consideration. 
Looking at the plight of our university and col- 
lege teachers from this national viewpoint, we 
must admit that they might well claim something 
more than an increase in” salary which barely 
makes good the rise in the cost of livng. They 
might point to the new functions which during the 
last generation have been taken over by the 
leaders in our educational system. They are now 
expected not only to transmit the store of usable 
knowledge, but to add to it by research on all 
sides; they are looked toincreasingly for the train- 
ing of teachers and administrators for the lower 
schools, thus bringing the university in closer 
touch with the great masses of the population: 
they are under constant pressure to meet the new 
needs of an industrial society by new. specialized 
instruction; they are called upon to respond intel- 
ligently to the demand for constant improvement 
in methods sand results. 

And vet while striving to meet these great ex- 
pectations the men who carry such heavy respon- 
«bilities are relatively sinking in the salary scale. 
As compared with the rewards paid to exceptional 
training and intelligence in the business werld, 
even a restoration of the professor's earning 


Harvard to Become the Editor of the New York 
Post 
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power of twenty years ago still leaves him lower 
than his classmates in business. And in our in- 
dustrial society it is the business men who more 
and more set tle scale of social values. The pro- 
fessor is warranted in asking: “Is my work less 
valuable to society than it was a generation 
ago? 

The modern business man, realizing more fully 
than ever before the growing dependence of his 
great enterprises upon scientific research, sys- 
tematic organization, and keen intelligence. 
knows well the answer to that question. By his 
very complaints of the shortcomings of the col- 
leges he acknowledges that the professor’s work 
is more valuable actually and immensely more 
valuable potentially than at any former time. He 
wants, as he tells us, to find “topnotchers” for his 
business, and ‘he knows that it takes big men to 
train big men. Every vear heturns more confi- 
dently to the colleges for promising recruits and 
for “experts.” If this fruitful relationship is to 
continue the teacher’s needs must be met. 

The present generation of college teachers wiil 
manage somehow. Salary increases of 25 per 
cent., combined with a radically reduced stan- 
dard of living, will permit their continued individ- 
ual existence. It was not an easy life before; it 
must become still more frugal. 

The really urgent problem is that of the next 
generation of college teachers. Two generations 
ago the choice of professions open to a college 
graduate was limited and the norrow curriculum 
made easy the entrance to college teaching. 
Now the whole world of business has been 
opened and college graduates find ready ac- 
ceptance, while college teaching calls for pro- 
longed, intense, and specialized preparation. 
There are no splendid material prizes at the top 
of the teacher's profession, but they -have not 
been needed, for even if scholarship were not its 
own reward, there still remained a pleasant social 
estimation of the university career. “High think- 
ing and low living’ may have been the teacher's 
traditional habit, but when the living falls too 
low, even the high thinking youngster must look 
elsewhere for the exercise of his talent. 

The registrar of one of the chief Fastern col- 
leges sums up tersely this aspect of the problem. 
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“I can only say,” he writes, “that the situation 
here is serious; so serious that a good many 
men are going from the faculties into other 
lines of work. Practically no men among the 
undergraduates will even consider teaching as 
a profession.” 

The exodus of the college professors, noted by 
this college official, is one of the interesting and 
significant consequences of the war. College sal- 
aries are not, of course, the only reason for their 
leaving academic work. The varied opportuni- 
ties of war work brought new contacts and new 
vistas of possibilities, developed unsuspected 
executive capabilities, released new energies. 
Some of those who are changing their vocation 
may later return to their first choice; some would 
change even though the financial prospects were 
equal. But in most cases the question of salary 
‘or salary prospect undeniably played a consider- 
able part. Those who come back to the colleges 
return enriched by their war experience, but the 
colleges are certainly poorer by the loss of the 
many leaving. 

Any one who had some acquaintance with 
Washington at the close of the war can confirm 
this statement as to the unsettling effect of the 
war on college teachers. He will count up his 
friends who have gone into business or remained 
in Government work and note their success. 
“One has gone into a rubber concern at double his 
wollege salary, another to a steel export house at 
a similar increase, another to a manufacturers’ 
association, another to an important labor posi- 
tion. An oil expert, formerly an assistant profes- 
sor at $2,200, is now making seven or eight fold 
this income as a consulting engineer. A professor 
of economics from an Eastern college goes to 
Spain for the Department of Commerce; another 
economist, this time from the West, remains 
‘with the State Department; still others with the 
Shipping Board. One hears that five out of 
seven teachers of physics in a leading Western 
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university went away for war work; not one is 
returning to university employment. 

The significance of this change lies in the qual- 
ity of the men who are now withdrawing from 
academic service. They do not belong to that 
small class of pure scholars, but to that far greater 
number of average able men who do most of the 
useful work of the world. They are men who 
possess each a variety of aptitudes, who can act 
on occasion as well as meditate. Research and 
teaching had appealed to them, but in devoting 
themselves to this work they had sacrificed some 
of the joys of action. Now the opportunity for 
executive responsibility appeals to them with re- 
doubled force, because the scholar’s life seems to 
have become, in its material conditions for them- 
selves and their families, too cramped and penuri- 
ous. 

The war, however, has only accentuated and 
opened the opportunity for a shift which was al- 
ready noticeable before the war. Young college 
graduates of energy and talent who normally, 
twenty or thirty years back, would have thought 
of entering upon university work, now just as 
normally think of business careers. What college 
teachers of experience have not known re- 
peatedly of bright youngsters, proficient in their 
undergraduate work, who could not be induced 
seriously to consider preparation for the scholar’s 
and teacher's career, or who have so considered 
it and reluctantly turned from it because “it has 
no future’? 

This is the vital problem in the present situa- 
tion of the colleges. It is obvious that our uni- 
versies have performed and are performing an in- 
dispensable function in our national life. It is 
not so obvious to the general public that this 
great service cannot be rendered as it should be 
rendered in time to come, if the university career 
“has no future.” American college education has 
many ‘advances still #0 be made, but one thing is 
fundamental to its progress: Its teachers must be 
decently paid. 


THE PINE TREE STATE'S CENTENNIAL AND PUBLIC 


EDUCATION 


BY JANE A. 


STEWART 


Philadelphia 


Maine, that mighty mine of health and wealth, 
has come to a milestone. One hundred years 
have passed since (On March 15, 1820) Maine 
graduated into statehood. What important con- 
tributions have been made since then by Maine 
to the welfare of the nation! In education (as 
well as in reform, religious progress and material 
Tesources) Maine has proved her right to separate 
state existence and her value as an integral fac- 
tor in the Union of States. 

One ‘hundred years ago Maine was very much 
in the rough. There were scarcely 200,000 peo- 
ple in the whole region we now call the State of 
Maine. The average population was less than 
eight tothe square mile. Bowdoin College, how- 


ever, was over a quarter-century old, having been 
established in 1794 and being one of the thirty 
colleges which the young Republic then boasted. 

Colonial Maine (as a “district” of Colonial 
‘Massaghusetts) early had its system of public 
education, providing elementary education free. 
Under the Republican constitution of Massa- 
chusetts (enacted in 1780) there was a_ well- 
planned scheme, but the results were not 
gratifying owing to the lack of teacher training 
and of supervision. School districts were estab- 
lished in 1789 and later were given full corporate 
powers to levy school taxes and to expend school 
funds. 

This was the condition during the three dec- 
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ades or more of Maine’s active agitation for in- 
dependent statehood. The granting of this plea 
gave education a new impetus which it has never 
lost, though progress has at times been slow. 

The first school law passed by the legislature 
of the new state of Maine (in 1821) raised a stan- 
dard of teacher-qualifications, provided for a def- 
nite school levy and for apportionment of the 
state school junds among the districts. Each dis- 
trict had authority to elect a school agent for the 
employment of teachers and provision of furni- 
ture and fuel for the schoolhouse. Some years 
Jater in 1833 came the allotment of the income of 
certain state school funds to towns on the basis 
of population, A state board of education (com- 
posed of one member from each county chosen 
by the local school committees and the clerks 
of plantations), served from 1846 to 1852; 
from 1852 to 1854 there were county school com- 
missioners who in their turn gave way to the 
state school superintendent of twentieth century 
Maine. 

At the close of its first century of statehood 
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Maine can look back over ten decades of strong 
and continuous educational development. New 
ideas in education administration and methods 
have found hospitable soil in rugged Maine, whose 
keen, eager, active people, living in the clear 
ozone of mountain and ocean air, are quick to rec- 
ognize and grasp the best. 
uring the century there have come the aboli- 
tion of school districts, the establishment of free 
high schools, of free textbooks, teachers’ conven- 
tions, normal and summer schools, improved 
standards of instruction, greater uniformity in 
adnunistration, special instruction, and enlarged 
control by the state. The minimum school term 
has been increased from twenty-six to thirty 
weeks. Provisions have been made for traveling 
libraries in localities where there is no public 
library. An up-to-date compulsory education 


‘law has been put in operation. The curriculum 


has been extended to include the latest essentials 
such as agricultural training in high schools (first 
introduced in 1911) and the extension of indus- 
trial education work (in 1913). 
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PRESENTATION OF THE LINSCOTT VOLUME 


BY ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Secretary, California Council of Education 


Mr. Chairman, Superintendents, and Friends: 

I have had delegated to me a duty that is as en- 
joyable as anything I have ever done. Why it 
should be delegated to me is a question. There 
are many here who have served long and _ faith- 
fully in the schools of this and of other States. 
There is possibly only one man, one person in the 
the United States, who in the capacity of teacher, 
having served the nation fiftv vears, the Staie 
fiity vears, has given to the county that he now 
serves fifty years of continuous service. 

Some months before it was my privilege to go 
overseas, a number of us consulted together as to 
what form an appreciation might take for such 
service to the public. It occurred to us that in 
recognizing such service to purchase some giit 
for our distinguished associate. Then the idea 
came that perhaps instead of buying something 
that had intrinsic value, we might rather ask a 
number of his friends to write personal letters of 
appreciation. These letters brought together 
could be bound into a book, and the book, might 
always be preserved upon our friend’s table to be 
referred to as the years go on. 

In talking over this matter with various people, 
including Dr. Boone and Mr. Barr, the two men 
who in my absence were responsible for getting 
together this material, it occurred to me that 
there was one man above all others who should 
present this book. That man was James A. Barr. 
When I mentioned the matter to Mr. Barr, he 
said (I wonder if I may repeat what he said to 
me): “A. H., I can’t do it. I want to, but T 
can't.” During the time of meeting of this con- 
vention some years ago many of you recall that 
Mr. Barr’s life was despaired of by the physicians. 
At that time this man to whom I refer, who to- 


day we are to honor, arose in this convention and 
offered the prayer you so well remember. And 
said Mr. Barr io me: “Who knows, perhaps this 
prayer saved my life.” It is for this reason that 
Mr. Barr could not present this gift. The man 
who offered this prayer is he who to-day it gives 
me pleasure to name. 

Let me read, if you will, the title in the book 
I ‘hold in my hand. It reads: “The Linscott Vol- 
ume; Contributions of Friends on the Occasion 
of the Completion of 50 Years’ Continuous 
Educational Servicein Santa Cruz County, Cali- 
fornia.” I cannot read the letters contained 
therein. ‘They are to be read by our friend Lin- 
scott himself. But you would have me read one 
that is here before me. This letter is dated 
“State Normal School, San Jose, July 1, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Linscott:” The letter is signed by 
Morris Elmer Dailey and was written only a few 
days before his death. Letter follows. 

There are in this book letters from many who 
are here present to-day. There are letters from 
prominent men and women who are now scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. And as I hand over to our dear friend Lin- 
scott this ‘book, he will understand that the words 
here written come from the ‘hearts of his many 
friends to one whose loyal service and constant 
devotion to duty will be his lasting memorial. 


RESPONSE OF MR. LINSCOTT. 


I think, perhaps, as some of you well know, 
that I have never been at a loss for words, but I 
am at a loss today. I would give one-half of 
what I have in my pocket to pay the rest of my 
expenses during this trip if a littke woman down 
by the sea sat here today. This book, at the end 
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of my fifty years, is to mea golden service. You 
might have given me anything that had great in- 
trinsic value which I might have handed down, 
but nothing—nothing would compare with the 
value to me of this book. I shall read with plea:- 
ure and treasure as one of the great treasures that 
has been given me in life, and hand down to my 
boys and girls, my grandchildren, this evidence of 
the esteemed friendship of the many friends that 
I have known in educational work during this 
half century past. 

What could be more valuable? Oh, friends, 
you people have touched my heart. [| thank you, 
Mr. Chamberlain, for tthe kindly words you have 
said. During these last few months I have re- 
ceived so many letters, not only. from my friends 
and co-workers in the school work, but from the 
boys and girls from the upper boundaries of Cali- 
fornia to the lower, and even outside the state: 
from the boys and girls who at one time have sat 
at school desks in front of me and those I knew 
by their first names. Oh, the preciousness, when 
some boy tells me that somewhere in life | 
touched a spot that turned his life and made a 
man of him. When some girl writes me, a girl 
who has given four boys to the service overseas, 
two of whom remain in the graves of France, 
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when such girl writes me, such woman with a 
proud, strong heart, when she writes me that the 
words I gave in those days of long ago have re- 
mained with her during all these years, do you 
think you could purchase such a letter from me? 
No, thank God. 

I have made so many mistakes, so many things 
I wished I might have done, but I thank God 
that some way, some how in my service, | have 
touched here and there a responsive cord, and 


the result is now coming back to me in these days 


of the last service with untold blessings and with 
thankfulness to the Great Father of us all. 

lriends, | can say no more. You are en- 
gaged in the greatest work that has ever been 
given to man or woman on earth. You are co- 
workers with God ‘himself in the great plan for 
the uplift of ‘humanity; and for the sake of the 
children who are to come, be faithful, be earnest, 
be true in every simple act that shall help to ad- 
vance the cause of education in its truest, strong- 
est sense. I trust after these thirty-seven vears 
since first | met in a convention of City and 
County Superintendents, I trust, and it is my feel- 
ing to-day, | believe that I shall and pray that [ 
may be permitted to meet with you yet many 
more times. I thank you. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONPUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


The September number of the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America contains five 
papers on English subjects, one on a German subject and 
one paper of a general nature. 

Henry Holt & Co. have published *Trozos Selectos,” 
an interesting new Spanish reading text by Arturo Fer- 
nandez and Joseph N. Purdie of the United States Naval 
Academy. 

Professors Nitze and Wilkins of the University of 
Chicago have developed an effective system of drill on 
the French ver8. The material comprises an explanatory 
pamphlet, with paradigms, and a pad of blanks for prac- 
tice (University of Chicago Press). 

The interest in Dante studies ‘s increasing. The Har- 
vard University Press has lately published Courtney 
Langdon’s translation of the “Inferno,” Grandgent’s “The 
Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics,” and Carpenter's “The Spiri- 
tual Message of Dante.” Professor Grandgent, the 
foremost Dante scholar in America, has also produced 
within a couple of years “The Power of Dante” (Mar- 
shall Jones), “Dante” (Duffield), and a splendid anno- 
tated edition of the “Divina Commedia” for Dante stu- 
dents (Heath). 

Professor Joaquim de Siqueira Coutinho of Portugal 
has resumed his courses in Portuguese at George Wash- 
ing University. Dr. M. de Oliveira Lima, the great Bra- 
zilian scholar and man of letters, will shortly take up his 
residence at the Catholic University of America. Wash- 
ington thus becomes the centre of Portuguese studies in 
the United States. 

Inter-America for August has many interesting ex- 
cerpts from Latin-American periodicals in English 
translation. Among them are two articles on the great 
Mexican poet, Amado Nervo, who recently died in 
Montevideo while serving as his country’s minister to 
Argentina and Uruguay, together with translations of 
some of his work, and an article on Leopoldo Lugones. 


D. C. Heath & Co. announce Michaud: Scenes et 
Récits de la Grande Guerre; Pittaro: A Spanish 
Reader and Henriquez Urena, Chronological Tables 
of Spanish Literature. 

The School of Foreign Service of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, established as an experiment last February, has 
had a remarkable success, and President James A. Far- 
rell of the United States Steel Corporation has issued an 
appeal for subscriptions from American business men, 
heading the list with his own contribution of $20,000, to 
put the school on a solid, lasting basis. Besides all the 
subjects necessary for an understanding of the principles 
of foreign trade and international relations, the school 
offers courses in French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese and Arabic. 

Moore’s “Three Prose Writers of the Italian Renais- 
sance,”’ announced by Heath, shows that there are some 
publishers willing to “take a chance” on an Italian text. 
It is a pity that Italian and Portuguese are not properly 
supported even in our universities. 

Ford's “Main Currents of Spanish Literature” (Holt) 
has had a gratifying reception. 

“La Prensa,” the Spanish daily of New York City, 
continues to improve in interest and character. Special 
rates for the school vear are offered to educational in- 
stitutions. 

If the language teachers of the country belonged more 
generally to the National Education Association ($2.00 
a year), their claims would be adequately represented in 
the educational councils of the nation. (J. W. Crab- 
tree, secretary, Washington, D. C.) 

“Quite a large portion of the teaching fraternity are 
making of method, if not a fetish to worship, at least 
a hebby to ride, and that to the detriment of the coun- 
try’s highest pedagogical interests. If I can trust my 
own observation a person’s reverence for what is com- 
monty called method usually varies inversely with his 
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own intellectual breadth. Let these remarks of mine 
not be misunderstood. There is a sense in which a 
teacher's method is the most important thing about him, 
is, in fact, the essential source of his power and his in- 
fluence. His method in this sense is nothing less than 
his entire character displaying itself in his work. It 


designates not so much a mode of procedure for accom- 


plishing a particular piece of work, as rather the spirit 
which informs and directs all his work. What I depre- 
cate is the widespread tendency to treat routine as if 
that were the thing of chief importance, as if it were the 
real key to a teacher’s power and usefulness. For that 
it certainly is not.” — Calvin Thomas. 

George Washington University opens the year with 
275 beginners in Spanish, an increase of nearly 200 per 
cent. over last year. 

Putnams (2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City) 
have published in pamphlet form Lawrence A. Wilkins’ 
“Why Teach or Learn the German Language?” a letter 
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The Revue Pédagogique (Delagrave, Paris) for July 
has an article on “L’Influence Morale des Lectures et du 
Cinématographe,” and useful “Remarques sur |’enseigne- 
ment du frangais.” 

New Spanish books from Ginn & Co. are: “Selections 
from Espronceda”; Hartzenbusch, “Juan de las Viiias”; 
“Cuba y las Costumbres cubanas”; Coester’s “Cuentos 
de la América Espafiola,” and Miss Marcial Dorado’s 
“Primeras Lecturas en espafiol.” 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
intends to establish many new local chapters this fall. 
Why not take the initiative in your district? Why not 
join yourself, anyway? The secretary is Dr. Alfred 
Coester, 1081 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No visit to New York is complete without a visit to 
the museum and library of the Hispanic Society of 
America, a monument to the generosity and scholarship 
of Dr. Archer M. Huntington. 

“L’Opinion” (Paris) for August 9 has an interesting 


to the New York Times. Single copies may be liad article by J. M. Bourget on “L’armée américaine dans 
gratis from the publishers. le conflit européen.” 


LETTERS FROM A SAGE-BRUSH FARM 


BY ANNIE PIKE GREENWOOD 


[Atlantic Monthly, 


Hazelton, January 23. 
My Dear Folk :— 

1 am all alone here in the farmhouse as Charley 
has gone to the Legislature at Boise. I mean 
aldne except for the children. If I were in a city 
house a few feet from my neighbor, I should be 
quite terrified at being leftalone with the children 
for two months; but here, out in the country, 
perched on the top of a hill, far from neighbors, 
looking out upon a landscape scarcely vet tamed 
by man, I feel perfectly safe. In the city I fear I 
should have difficulty in feeling the close, inti- 
mate presence of God: but out here in the wild 
country it seems the most natural thing in the 
world. I-feel the Great Spirit around me, in me, 
and through me, as though my little children and 
I were floating in waves of protecting love. 

Iam not a Christian Scientist, nor am Il a New 
Thoughter, but I am a believer in God in this 
world with us. Two weeks ago Charley, just 
over the influenza, was forced to leave for Boise. 
Three of the children were in bed with the influ- 
enza, and the day after he left, the last, Charles, 


took it. But ‘he had faith in the God we cannot 
see. | was downstairs sleeping when I heard 


him call. I went up and found him in a burning 
fever. | gave him medicine, and he said: “Mam- 
ma, tell me what to think of to get well.” I do 
not know what a New Thoughter would have 
saul, nor vet a Christian Scientist; but I told 
Charles how to speak to God and to himself as 
well, for I believed he could heal himself, as he 
also believed. | am not propounding a reli- 
gion, I am giving a testimony. God is with us. 
He is not sitting up on a throne, an absentee land- 
lord, letting the world shift for itself, and yet 
holding it accountable: he is with us here, right 
now, yearning to lift us all up into happiness and 
lovingness. 


September, 1919.] 


1 had just managed to get two of my babies out 
of bed, when two of Charley'sfriends came to kiil 
hogs. Charley meant them to keep one hog for 
themselves to pay for the killing, but they would 
n't take more than a shoulder apiece and some 
ribs and liver; so I had most of those two hogs tu 
“put down,” and I never did such a thing in my 
life before: Charley has always taken care of the 
hogs, from hams to sausage. 

1 worried about that job. O ye of little faith! 
I had faith to cure my influenza; but to cure tue 
meat from two hogs—TI thought I had it all to do, 
without the assistance of God or anybody 

There were 350 pounds of meat, and when | 
saw it I could n't sleep that night for the thought 
of taking care of it. The neighbor below the hill 
offered to have her husband come and do it; but 
I told her no. I knew that, if I could successfully 
care for those two hogs, I should be a nrore valu- 
able person than everbefore, even though the ap- 
prehension would arise that, were I successful, I 
should probably have it to do henceforth. 

And the verynextday after the killing, a neigh- 
bor man told me exactly how to take care of the 
meat, another neighbor got my salt, sugar, salt- 
petre, and pepper, and a neighbor's girl came 
over, unasked, to help me. God was looking af- 
ter me all the time. . . . If farm men cnly 
knew what a gratification it is to the women {lk 
to see them in business suits and white collars 
once in a while, instead of the everlasting over- 
alls and colored shirts! 

Consider the farmers of the field, how they go; 
they shave not, neither do they bathe: 

And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon at 
his very worst was not arrayed like one of these. 

That is one of the things that makes us coun- 
trywomen age more than the city woman; it is the 
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seeing your man day in and day out in his old 
overalls, colored shirt, no tie, manure all over his 
shoes, a slouch about his shoulder. 

Little Charles! He has been trying all day to 
‘express how much he missed me while I was 
gone, and how glad he is that I have come back. 
But in between his protestations of love he was a 
very limb of Satan. For that matter, all my little 
branches were limbs of Satan to-day. Perhaps it 
was because it was wash-day. You know I ‘hate 
the smell of soapsuds as much as you hate the 
smell of manure. So it ds just possible thiat moth- 
er's mood may have played a part in the com- 
plexion of the day. 

You should have had a movie of our family life. 
It began early with Rhoda dashing for a dipper 
of hot water to the reservoir. She had been play- 
ing in cold water, — you know what a fish she is, 
— and she wanted to warm her hands. Charles 
interposed himself like a Roderick Dhu. 

This reservoir shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

But Rhoda believes that actions speak louder 
than words, so she up with the dipper and 
whacked him over the head. Charles was dazed, 
but one of his feet remembered the proper an- 
swer; and upon Rhoda’s screech, Walter took a 
hand, and in his forcible efforts to punish Charles 
for mistreating his sister, he stepped on Joe's 
hand. Now, I leave you to imagine the orches- 
tration. 

It had all happened in the wink of an eye, and 
their poor mother was totally unprepared for the 
terrific bedlam. I thought: “I must do some- 
thing quickly, but what?” What would you have 
done? I'll tell you what I did: I broke into peals 
of laughter that stopped every last one of those 
children dead in their tracks, their last yells 
frozen on their faces. I believe they thought 
that at last they had driven their distracted 
mother insane. Taking advantage of the sudden 
lull, I told Charles to try the boat for which I 
made a sail yesterday in the tub of water in the 
kitchen, directed ‘Rhoda to watch him, took little 
Joe on my lap and nursed his hand, and whis- 
pered to Walter: “You won't interfere any more 
with the children, will you?” 

“IT don’t know whether you mean yes or no, 
mamma, but I'll try,” he said. 

Once again, in quite heartless manner, I 
laughed at my children’s cries of woe. But | 
secreted my head behind the wringer to do so, 
and did not let them see me. Joe did n't like 
something, and in a fit of temper threw himse!f 
on the floor screaming. That is something I will 
not tolerate, so I spanked him and laid him 
across a chair where he could enjoy his grief at 
his leisure. Charles saw his opportunity, 
and began to imitate Joe’s cries, which of 
course made Joe bellow all the more. I looked 
in on Charles meaningly. All that I accom- 
plished was that Charles lowered his tones to 
what he thought was about right to reach Joe’s 
ears and escape mine. But I was on the job. I 
slipped through the bedroom, catching him un- 
awares, and gave him a nice sample of Ivory 
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soap. Now you may add Charles’ howls to Joe’s, 
Rhoda, hearing-his agonized cries, began also to 
cry at tthe top of her lungs through sympathy. 
Of course, Jioe, who had failed to notice mamma 
applymg ‘the bad-boy cleanser, supposed that 
Charles was ‘giving a more vigorous imitation, 59 
his howls of protestation grow louder also, 
Thank goodness, we donot live in an apartment 
house! IL went right on with my work serenely, 
I felt neither anger, sorrow, nor amusement, un- 
til Walter leaned over me (he was turning the 
wringer), and at the climax of the orgy of wails 
murmured “Mid-African jungle.” It sounded 
so exactly like a jungle of wild animals giving 
voice to their emotions that I shook with 
laughter. Charles found it the proper occasion 
to brush his teeth, which he did for upwards of 
half an hour. And it effected a complete cure— 
at least for to-day, which is saying a good deal 
for a child who likes to tease as does Charles. 


I am not a successful farmer's wife. Do you 
know what it takes to baa successful farmer's 
wife? She is a woman who must not read (there 
is no time); she must not be interested in politics 
(of course not); she must have unlimited capacity 
for work (eighteen hours out of the twenty-four) ; 
she must economize pitilessly on what she has, 
and do without evervthing possible (she has milk 
to drink, what else could one desire’): she cannot 
have any of the niceties of person; she must 
never expect a day off, or an afternoon free (even 
Sundays are days of work): she must not expect 
to see or hear opera, the movies, plays, lectures, 
or concerts (can't afford time or money); she 
must be able to do anything on the farm that her 
husband can (many a time she must take a hired 
hhand’s place); besides which, of course, she must 
do all baking, butter-making, washing, ironing, 
cooking, cleaning, bathing of children, garden- 
ing, chicken-care, including hatching, hair-cutting 
for the family, curing of the winter’s meat, help- 
ing gather and store winter vegetables, canning 
of fruits. Of course, she has all poultry to kill, 
pick, and clean for the table, and any she may 
sell. Also she must sew for the family, and must 
patch and darn as long as the cloth will hold an 
added thread. 

And why must she do all this? Oh, because 
she is a farmer's wife. Why must she receive al- 
most no compensation? Same reason. Why 
have no time to take care of herself or go to see 
and hear ‘things she loves? Because she works 
so hard. And why does she work so hard? Be- 
cause she is a farmer’s wife. And why should 2 
farmer’s wife, of all women in the world, be com- 
pelled to suffer sucha fate? Because the farmer 
has chosen his profession with the idea that in 
it he is the most independent man on earth. 

Certainly! Independent! Here are the things 
he must do whether he will or not: He must rise 
before daylight; he must water and feed his cat- 
tle: he must plough, sick or well, and do all the 
other things toward a crop: he must worry about 
the water; he must demand of his entire family 
all the work he can get out of them, no matter 
how kind-hearted he may be; he must turn his 
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crep over to someone else who will give him 
whatever they see fit; he must seeit sold for so 
little that he wonders whether his family will have 
shoes to wear in the winter; he must worry to 
meet taxes; he must see his cattle die and his 
hens pass away because he cannot affordto feed 
them; he must give up reading (he is too tired 
at night); he must go to bed with the chickens; 
he must see nothing, hear nothing, do nothing 
that does not apply directly to his crop. Oh, yes, 
the farmer is the most independent man on 
earth, with his  thirty-three-and-a-third-cent-dol- 
lar in his overall pockets, and a week’s growth 
of beard on his chin. And his wife is the most 
enviable woman on earth, 

Last summer our county agent, with the best 
of intentions, spent his time (at a high salary) 
telling our men how to kill jack-rabbits. If he 
had hunted a market for our hay, actually mar- 
keted it, and paid the fanmer the money, how in- 
finitely grateful we would have been to the gov- 
ernment. Our agent also sent me elaborate dia- 
grams and pictures for making iceless refrigera- 
tors and screens for our windows. The supposi- 
tion was that we could not afford ice (which we 
can't), or the time to get it (which we also 
can't), and that we would be glad of a make- 
shift. The window-screen fascinated me. All 
the hard-working farm-woman had to do was to 
get her husband to buy screening in town; then 
she cut it to fit her windows, then she sewed cloth 
button-holes around the sides, and then she fixed 
hooks around the windows over which she but- 
toned the button-holes. 

I resent the fact that the hardest-working 
woman in the world is expected by the govern- 
ment to make her own necessities. Why should 
she be compelled to use makeshifts when she 
works eighteen hoursaday, herthusband like- 
wise? Why have I only three miserable make- 
shift screens in a house of fifteen windows? 


Were our crops a failure? Quite the contrary: 
we had good crops considering the insufficient 
water distribution with which we had to contend, 
and we thought we were going to be on Easy 
Street every year for six years. Did n’t we have 
enough land? One hundred and sixty acres 
ought to be enough. Where is the trouble? The 
lack of market and marketing facilities, and the 
middle-man. The men who have handled our 
crops have grown rich. 

I am not a Socialist. I am not dreamer enough 
for that. But my beloved government is taking 
the wrong course with us farm people. Let the 
government supply us with middle-men instead of 
county agents — government-paid middle-men 
who would have no object in profiteering on us. 
Let the government supply us with warehouses 
to store our surplus — every year a part of our 
good money goes to build granaries which stand 
idle half the year, and 1 board the builders of the 
granaries. Let the government find out where 
our crops should go and see to the shipping of 
them, so that we who have plenty can supply 
those who want. Let the government study our 
conditions, cost of production, — including farm- 
labor, husband's dabor, wife’s labor, — and set 
the price on crops accordingly, different in each 
locality, and we shallallbe gladto abide by the 
results and‘the consumer will not:suffer, there 
being no middle-man to pay. Believe me, 
it the common people, the working-people, the 
farmers, could cast their votes for or against the 
League of Nations, it would be found that Ahey 
are solidly behind it. It does not matter how 
much the big men of the country are arguing it 
back and forth—we, the people, who know what 
it means when we say, ‘the brotherhood of man 
and the Fatherhood of God,’ we, the people, are 
heart and soul for the League. There isn’t a 
farmer or a working-man that I know who is not 
for it, and I have never heard of a farmer or a 
working-man who is not for it. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


BY GEORGE E, VINCENT 


President 


During the year 1918 the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, through its own departments and by co- 
operation with seventeen independent agencies: 
(1) extended a campaign against tuberculosis in 
France; (2) conducted demonstrations of malaria 
control in Arkansas and Mississippi; (3) helped 
to check a vellow fever epidemic in Guatemala ; 
(4) made investigations and surveys, and inaugu- 
rated measures against the same disease’ in 
Eeuador: (5) continued or began hookworm 
control, and encouraged sanitation in ‘twenty-one 
foreign states and countries and twelve states of 
the Union; (6) entered into comprehensive co- 
operation for improved public health organiza- 
tion in Brazil and Australia: (7) supported a 
school of hygiene and public health, which was 
opened in @ctober in connection with Jehns 


Hopkins University; (8) continued to contribute 
to various war-work agencies wntil the total 
given since 1914 reached nearly $22,500,000; (9) 
pushed forward the fifteen buildings of a mew 
medical centre in Peking; (10) increased the 
funds of twenty-four missionary ‘hospitals, 
medical, and premedical schools’ in Chima; (11) 
co-operated with South American institutions in 
establishing certain departments of research and 
teaching ; (12) maimtained sixty-eight fellows: and 
scholars from the United States, China, and 
Brazil who were studying at American medical 
schools; (13) supported studies in mental 
hygiene; (14) continued appropriations for the 
after care of infantile paralysis cases; (15) made 
additional gifts to ‘the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research; (16) lent expert members of 
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the Foundation staff for various services; (17) 
brought to au end studies in industrial relations; 
(18) made surveys for the American Red Cross 
and for the American Social Hygiene As<o- 
ciation. 

CHEAPER TO GET RID OF MALARIA THAN 

TO HAVE IT. 

The demonstrations begun in 1916 to test the 
possibilities of ridding a community of malaria 
were continued during 1918. In four towns in 
Arkansas anti-mosquito measures were carried 
out with marked success. By draining or filling 
pools, by ditching sluggish streams, and by oiling 
surface water which could not be otherwise dealt 
with, the breeding of the anopheles (malaria-car- 
rying) mosquito was almost wholly prevented. 
Thus the sole means by which malaria can be 
transmitted was eliminated. The results, as 
tested by the number of calls made by physicans 
on persons who were suffering from the disease, 
were striking. In Hamburg, Arkansas, the 
number of calls fell from 2,312 in 1916, to 
259 in 1917, and to 59 in 1918, a reduction for the 
period of 97.4 per cent. The per capita cost for 
1917 was $1.45; for 1918 it was only 44 cents. 
In four other communities the percentage of re- 
duction varied from 95.4 per cent. to 80 
per cent., while the per capita costs ranged from 
$1.25 to 46 cents. In the computation of per 
capita costs the overhead expenses of supervision 
by representatives of the board have not been 
imechided. One could not ask for more convinc- 
ing proofs that a community may rid itself of 
malaria on terms which cannot be wisely 
rejected. It is not surprising that towns and 
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villages are making appropriations faster than 
trained sanitarians can be found to undertake 
the work of malaria control. 

There are regions in which because surface 
waters cannot be controlled, the anti-mosquito 
program cannot be successfully carried out. In 
such cases ‘another method of attack mus be 
adopted; the individuals who harbor malaria 
germs in their blood must be discovered 
and treated. In Sunflower County, Mississippi, 
the Foundation’s International Health Board, 
guided by previous experiments in another 
county in the same state, undertook a demonstra- 
tion which aimed at curing the “carriers” of 
malaria, in this way giving the mosquito no 
opportunity to receive the infective orgamsm, 
and therefore no opportunity to transmit it to 
others. It és believed that a malaria control of 
eighty per cent. was secured in the rural area. 
For the whole region of about 100 square miles, 
with a population of 1,000 in the town and 5,000 
on the plantations in the country, a large 
measure of control was brought about at an 
initial per capita cost of $1.08. ‘he manager 
of one plantation which has a tenant population 
of 600 estimates that for the past ten vears the 
doctors’ bills for malaria in this group have aver- 
aged $3,000 per vear, or $5 per capita. But, of 
course, doctors’ bills are the Jeast of the items 
in the ‘total cost of malaria to a community. 
These demonstrations shave left no room for 
dowbt. Malaria ehmimation is feasible, sci- 
entifically and economically: it represents a 
striking contribution to community progress and 
human happiness. 


SOME LIBRARY ADVICE 


BY JOHN COTTON DANA 


[Selected from the suggestions of the eminent librarian of Newark, N. J., 


LEARN HOW TO LEARN. 


The most valuable knowledge is know!l- 
edge that leads to all knowledge. You can't 
learn everything, so be wise learn 
how to learn what you need to learn. All knowl- 


edge is in print, or will be tomorrow. To know 
how to find in books and journals just the in- 
formation you need—that is to hold the eel of 
wisdom by the tail. 

Your library ‘has much that is helpful on the 
art of learning how to learn. 

GOOD IN ALL BOOKS. 
|[Peacham’s Compleat Genileman, 16:}4.| 

There is no booke so bad, but some commodity 
may be gotten by it. For as in the same pasture, 
the Oxe findeth fodder, the Hound a Hare: the 
Stork a Lizard, the faire maide flowers; so we 
cannot, except wee list our selves, saith Seneca, 
but depart the better from any booke  what- 
soever. 


Public Library. 


TO LIBRARY READERS. 

Reading pays. 

Wise reading pays best. 

Wise reading is guided readmg of good things. 

Libraries are established to collect good read- 
ing and guide in its use. 

This library of yours has many useful guide 
and lists and study courses, and books that tell 
about books on every subject, what are the be-t 
and why. 


BOOKS IN THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


They belong to all the citizens. The more they 
are used intelligently, the better for the city. If 
you find any of them thelpful to you, if they make 
your hours of leisure more agreeable, your work 
more efficient, your enterprise more profitable 
and your city more enjoyable, please tell others 
of the fact, and thus aid in making these books 
more useful still. 


The problems of education take their character from the nature of man.—C. |. Sanders. 
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WRITERS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


ANNIE PIKE GREENWOOD 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


Annie Pike Greenwood had the first article in 
the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1919, and the 
best article in the Atlantic Monthly for Septem- 
ber, 1919, which article is being used in part in 
this issue of the Journal of Education. 

Once upon a time William Allen White wrote 
me with exuberant pride that he was to have the 
first article inthe current number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, writmg that that had been the height of 
his aspirations for many a day. Although he had 
been receiving big prices for articles in other 
magazines this was areal literary honor—“a first 
article in the Atlantic Monthly!” And a little 
woman out on a Sage Brush Farm in the irriga- 
tion tract in Southern Idaho in March, 1919, had 
the first article in the Atlantic Monthly, which 
is supposed to have several times the sale it had 
when Walliam Allen White honored it with his 
famous articles on “The Golden Rule.” 

“The Sage Brush Farmer’s Wife” in the March 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. was one of the 
highly attractive articles in the magazine ltera- 
ture of that month, and Mrs. Greenwood wrote 
that in no small degree I was responsible for her 
courage to send an article to the most exacting 
editor in America. 

It was as miserable a day as the Lord knows 
how to make in Southern Idaho, where miserable 
days are rare, that I stepped off the train at a 
townless station between Burley, where I spoke 
the night before, and Twin Falls, where I was 
scheduled for that night. 

The station agent had never heard of the 
Greenwoods, nor had any one else over in the set- 
tlement until I hunted up the stable keeper. 
Yes, he knew Mr .Greenwood, but no team would 
leave that stable that day unless it was bought. 
There was no joy iin the thought of loafing all day 
at that “joint.” Then I luckily remarked that I 
did not know Greenwood but I did want to see 
Mrs. Greenwood. Instantly there was a change 
in the man. He turned to the stalls and backed 
out a pair of horses. “I'd drive through Green- 
land to have Mrs. Greenwood see a friend.” 

I wished many a time in that twelve-mile ride 
that I was in Greenland; few experiences like that 
have been mine in a life of experiences. At last 
he said: “That’s her schoolhouse.” In the dis- 
tance we saw a shack that was the end of the 
limit. The boards were put on on end, with nar- 
rower boards over the cracks, nota window in the 
end or side that we saw. My heart sank within 
me. I suggested that I guessed I’d not go in, 
thinking how she would feel to have me find her in 
such a place. But the driver, who had worried 
over his team for two hours, paid no attention to 
my suggestion and drove on. As we came to the 
shack, I laid my hand on the lines, and we listened 
to a victrola playing a world famous classic. 

I was never more proudly welcomed to a pala- 


tial school building than to that building, which 
was as different inside from what it was outside a 
pond lilies are from the slime from which they 
grew. 

That was the only year Annie Pike Greenwood 
has ever taught, and that was the last term any 
one ever taught in that shack. The jack- 
rabbits had eaten every thing that tried to grow on 
that unfenced ranch of theirs, and despite the 
protest of her husband she taught that year. 

As we visited she tcld of their trials, terrible 
experiences, and she did it with literary flashes, 
and she says I said: “That would be dandy mag- 
azine stuff,” and she never forgot it. 

In the American Magazine for June, 1919, she 
tells of the way she finally got the courage to 
rise above the life of a Sage Brush Farmer's Wife 
for an ‘hour or two every day and write. 

Annie Pike was a Utah girl, no, nota Mormon, 
but none the worse for that. At her graduation 
from Brigham Young University she had the 
class poem which is still prizedas the most bril- 
liant literary production of the University. 

Naturally she went into “journalism” and was 
welcomed as a society reporter on the Salt Lake 
Tribune, which was and is the leading daily of the 
Intermountain region. 

Annie Pike was a frail girl, who had never 
faced the hustling world. Her father was the 
family physician of Provo, Utah, and Annie’s 
place in the domestic economy was entertaining 
the younger children rather than washing dishes 
even, and society reporting even on the Salt Lake 
Tribune was far from agreeable and she sought 
a larger field in Los Angeles, which was no more 
to her liking. 

Charley Greenwood, who had also been a Salt 
Lake newspaper man, happened to be also a Los 
Angeles newspaper man and Annie Pike became 
Mrs. Charles Greenwood. 

But newspaper life was not to be his life work 
nor ‘hers, and they went upon a farm in Western 
Kansas at a time when dry times in summer, wet 
times in the spring, and cyclones between times 
made farm life anything but jovous. 

It was at this time that the young mother on 
the West Kansas desert-like prairie wrote some 
lines and sent them to The Century, and Richard 
Watson Gilder wrote her a charmingly apprecia- 
tive letter in accepting them. He said there was 
a real poetic touch in them, and asked for more. 
In due time a second bit, of verse was accepted 
and then Mr. Gilder passed on. The first appre- 
ciative lines that reached The Century were hers, 
and Mrs. Gilder wrote, when all the tributes had 
been gathered in, that none was more acceptable 
than hers. 

The Kansas farm was impossible and they 
moved to Idaho, where things seemed even 
worse at first, but after six vears they have a fine 
ranch of one hundred and sixty acres; Mr. Green- 
wood is in the State Legislature; comfort reigns 
as honors come te them at home and abroad, 
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SCHOOL BOOK PRICES 


[Publishers’ Weekly, July 26, 1919.] 


In no field of book-publishing does the man- 
ufacturing cost form so large a percentage of list 
price as in the school book field. Royalties are 
on a lower percentage scale, sales are in large 
units which keeps selling costs low, and advertis- 
ing allowance does not need to be large. Compe- 
tition is extremely keen with the consequent ten- 
dency toward the lowest possible selling price. 

This means that the rapidly rising costs of 
book manufacture have put problems of greatest 
severity upon these departments. And, as if to 
make difficulties still more difficult, the exacting 
character of the average school book contract has 
to be taken into consideration. One finds it hard 
to think of any other manufacturer who has been 
obliged by law to hold to the same prices to-day 
that were fixed two or three years ago. 

Last year with costs up at least 33 1-3 per cent 
many publishers changed part of their. prices 
though with a total increment to the list of only 
about 5to10percent. Others curtailed here and 
there and reduced their output of new titles and 
waited for things to settle. As far as war-time 
restriction goes, things have now cleared them- 


selves, but the increased manufacturing costs 
are now over 50 per cent. above what they were 
two years ago and not at all likely to come down. 

Many prices as shown by the new list have 
been changed this year, about 20 per cent of the 
total number, but these by only about 10 per cent 
over the previous rate. This can only mean that 
many titles are being taken care of out of previ- 
ously manufactured stock and that rigid econ- 
omies are being used to keep the prices on the 
rapidly moving competitive titles at the lowest 
possible figure. Whatever may be the increases 
in the general cost of widely used goods, the 
prices of books have not anywhere touched the 
average. 

This protects the public in its book purchases 
and assists in the school committee’s acute prob- 
lem, though it leaves the final adjustments still 
ahead. The book dealer who finds his public 
commenting on an upward tendency in the price 
of school books can state with confidence thai 
in few commodities has there been so small 2 
percentage of increase. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS’ EFFICIENCY SCORE 


BY FLORENCE RUELLA KELLY 


Salem, N. H., July 18, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Winship :— 

I enclose “A High School Student’s Efficiency Score’ 
with comments in which you may be interested. 

It was suggested to me by a similar score which ap- 
peared several years ago in an educational magazine and 
of which this is a modification. I regret that I cannot 
give credit to either magazine or author. 

Very truly yours, 
Florence Ruella Kelly. 

This score has proved of value for older 
students in three respects :— 

1. It links up school with that much-abused 
business term, “efficiency.” It makes a bond 
between real life and what so often for the boy 
is the unreal but necessary evil. 

2. It raises questions as to what makes for 
efficiency. It emphasizes the part that habits 
play and aims to lead the student to see that each 
one, good or bad, leads somewhere. 

3. It arouses live, vital discussions of prob- 
lems in their personal aspect, and in their prac- 
tical working out, and so tends toward actual, 
individual application. 

For ‘high school seniors some method of stimu- 
lating real, thoughtful thinking about the 
personal matters of every-day living is highly 
essential. A score, by, means of which one may 
compete with his fellows and measure up to a 
standard, makes a special appeal to the average 
boy and girl. It should be used at the beginning 
of the term and again at the end, so that results 
may be checked up. 


According to your age and height is your 
weight up to standard? 

Do you take part in outdoor sports or other- 
wise usually spend two ‘hours 1a day out-of-doors? 

Do you play some musical instrument or draw? 
Or have you a hobby which will be of lasting 
benefit to you? 

Do you use carpenter's tools or garden tools; 
needle and thread or cooking utensils? 

Have you daily work to do for your father or 
mother? 

Do you examine regularly three magazines? 

Are you well acquainted with the lives of the 
four men or women you admire most? 

Do you read at least one standard book a 
month? 

Do you make and keep friends? 

Is your best confidential friend one of your 
parents? 

Do you give careful attention to your personal 
appearance? 

Is your language always clean? 

Do you keep an expense ‘account? 

A bank account? 

Do you try to be prompt, dependable, accurate, 
courteous, thoughtful? 

Do you make eighty-five per cent. in four regu- 
lar studies? 

Are you thinking seriously about your life 
work and how you will prepare for it? 

Do you take active part in some organization 
for social betterment? 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


WHEELER WIDENS THE WHEAT BELT. 

Seagar Wheeler of Canada ranks with Bur- 
bank as a plant wizard. Through his experi- 
ments and persistency Canada’s wheat belt fron- 
tier has been pushed North a hundred miles. 
The Northern boundary of wheat lands is and al- 
ways will be the line of early frosts. Quick 
ripening wheat outwits this foe of the world’s 
staple food. For years Wheeler sought for 
wheat that would’ripen earlier than the standard 
varieties. He found it, but it was white. Canada 
wants red wheat. For three years Wheeler 
sought for a red ear in his harvest fields. In 1905 
he found one, and this year “Red Bobs” seed was 
distributed throughout Western Canada. 

ENGLAND'S FARMERS. 

Eighty-six per cent. of German farmers own 
the lands they till; under special land laws the 
Irish farmers have generally ceased to be ten- 
ants, but in England until recently, the farmers 
were unable to buy the farm they worked. In 
fact, only twelve per cent. of them owned the land 
they tilled, but under recent legislation the great 
agricultural tracts in England, Scoland and Wales 
are being cut up into small farms and sold to 
the heretofore tenants. 

BIGGER AND FASTER. 

The U. S. shipping board is building two 
steamers which will surpass in size and speed any 
that the world has known. 1,000 feet long and 
able to cross the Atlantic in four days, they 
will be marvels indeed. A special terminal for 
them will be constructed near Montauk Point, 
Long Island. Their tonnage will be 55,000,— 
draft 35 feet, depth 74 feet, beam 102 feet, and 
they will accommodate 1,000 saloon, 900 second 
cabin and 1,200 steerage passengers, with a crew 
of 100 officers and men. 

CHINA CONDEMNS CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 

China has crushed the opium habit. It now 
has begun a campaign against tobacco, which it 
considers as bad as the fruit of the poppy. The 
Government thas just prohibited the smoking of 
cigars and cigarettes by boys and girls under 
eighteen—by all men in the army and navy and 
in all Government schools and colleges. 

PROHIBITION PROHIBITS. 

The effect of the present “dry” regime in New 
England is suggestive and impressive. Many jails 
are empty—all report reduced populations. Deer 
Island has 300 inmates instead of 1,500 as usual. 
$100,000 a year is thus saved. 


BOSTON’S HEALTH. 
More than 12,000 people die every year in Bos- 


ton. More than 12,000 are sick all the time, les- 
ing in wages $10,000,000 a year. Reckoning a 
human life as worth $5,000, the total yearly loss 
by death and sickness is $73,000,000. 
London’s air is the dirtiest in England, accord- 
ing to the British Meteorological office. On 
every square mile of the city sixty tons of soot 
fall every year. The resulting damage to build- 
ings, clothing, house furnishings, goods ia 
stores, not to mention health must be serious. 

The largest mass of ice in the world is sup- 
posed to be in the interior of Greenland. It be- 
gan to accumulate in pre-historic times and ‘5 
600,000 square miles in area and 1% miles thick. 

The Pope’s daily mail averages 22,000 letters, 
which require the services of twenty-five secie- 
taries. 

Seal hunters in the Pacific use the phonograph 
to lure seals to their death. A large instrument 
is employed and is set up near the rendezvous of 
the seals. They gather in the vicinity and re- 
main with their heads out of the water, listening 
to the music, thus giving the hunters opportuni- 
ties to shoot them. 

Traffic experts assert that the busiest spot in 
the United States is Dewey Square, which lies di- 
rectly in front of the South Station, Boston, 
Mass. More passengers enter and leave this sta- 
tion daily than go to and from any other station 
in the world. 

The U. S. public health service says that rats 
eat a half-cent’s worth of food a day for every 
man, woman and child in the United States. 

This makes the yearly destruction by rats 
$180,000,000. The Government urges the peo- 
ple to inaugurate a war of extermination against 
this costly and dangerous pest. The rat not 
only eats food but disseminates disease. 

It is estimated that the world shortage of coal 
is sixty-two million tons, and the United States 
can furnish a large part of it. 

800,000 boys and girls started back to school 

in New York City early in September. 

247 Swiss engineers speaking German have 
come to this country to study economic condi- 
tions. 

The Knights of Columbus spent nearly $17,- 
000,000 in war relief work in the year ending 
June 30 last. 


The twentieth century is the century of the child—Edmund Holmes. 
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FRENCH EDUCATION TODAY* 


It is of the utmost importance that the teach- 
ers of America appreciate the people of France 
and that the teachers of France appreciate the 
people of the United States. In a large way 
Americans shout for France, the land of Lafay- 
ette, and the French voice loud praise of the 
people who came to their support in 1917, but 
there is no disguising the fact that the French 
people did not appreciate our soldier boys, and 
the returning soldiers and war helpers do not 
speak exuberantly of the rank and file of the 
French people. All attempts to close our ears to 
this have utterly failed. 

If this unexpected feeling should become per- 
manent and this lack of appreciation should de- 
velop into aversion it will be most calamitous. 
There are no two nations which should be so 
genuinely appreciative of each other as should 
France and the United States, and it is for the 
schools to prevent the hardening of this war 
sentiment into national characteristics. 

It is even possible that Americans and Ger- 
mans will be more genuinely appreciative of 
each other than will French and Americans. 
There is a possibility that the war bride Ger- 
man girls who come back from the Army of 
Occupation will be more welcome than the war 
bride French girls who came back from the 
army in France. 

The best single offset to this in educational 
circles was the presence of Ferdinand Buisson 
at the meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Oakland and in Milwaukee, until now 


*“French Educational Ideals of Today.’”’ An Anthol- 


ogy of the Moulders of French educational Thought of 


the Present. Edited by Ferdinand Buisson, forme 8 Di- 
rector of Primary Education in France and Member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and Frederick Ernest Far- 
rington, Headmaster, Chevy Chase School, Washington, 
Cc. 'Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
Company. Cloth. 338 pp. Price, $2.25. 


World Book 
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when the World Book Company gives educa- 
tional America “French Educational Ideals of 
Today” by Ferdinand Buisson and our own 
Frederick Ernest Farrington. 

Most happily the book is dedicated “To Those 
Valiant Soldiers of France and of America Who 
Fought Shoulder to Shoulder on the Battlefields 
of the New World for American Freedom and 
on the Battlefields of the Old World for Uni- 
versal Freedom.” This sentiment should be 
echoed and re-€choed in lessons and in pageants 
by children in every section of both countries. 

Never before in English has there been such 
an opportunity for Americans to get so accurate 
and inspirational a view of “French Educational 
Ideals of Today,” especially in a translation 
“Subventioned by the French Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the Fine Arts.” 

It is of the utmost importance that the univer- 
sal reading of this book be promoted in all pos- 
sible ways, by governmental, private endow- 
ments, and professional propaganda. It is in- 
dispensable to the best accomplishment of the 
ends sought by the League of Nations that this 
message have a universal educational hearing 
and it would be a mission well worth while tu 
promote such a universal hearing. 


A COMIC TRAGEDY 


Ohio has been treated to the most absurd 
educational (?) performance in American his- 
tory. The height of the comedy and the depth ° 
of the tragedy can only be appreciated by those 
who know Governor Cox of Ohio. If there is a 
man in official life more conspicuous for know- 
ing his business and doing it independently than 
Governor Cox we have not chanced to know of 
him. A professor of education in one of the 
sectarian colleges of the state sent out a postcard 
with return postcard attached, asking advice 
for Governor Cox as to whom he should appoint 
to succeed State Commissioner Francis B. Pear- 
son. Of course it sent a roar of professional 
laughter all over the state and over the entire 
country wherever the card was seen. We havg 
been enjoying it for several weeks, but we have 
not felt like referring to it in print until Dr. 
Pearson yielded to an interview which we re- 
print instead of commenting on the affair. It 
is not the first “literary bureau” that has come 
to grief, but it is the deepest pit we have known 
any “bunch of schemers” to dig for themselves. 

We quote from the Cleveland Plain Dealer :— 

“Just recently word has come to the capital 
reporting the receipt by school men apparently 
generally over the state, of postcards bearing the 
name of A. R. Mead, professor of education at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, stating that Mr. 
Pearson is to leave the department and asking 
suggestions as to preferences for a successor. 

“*Ves,’ said Superintendent Pearson, ‘I have 
seen the return postcard that has been sent out 
to school people of Ohio, asking them to name 
their choice for superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and I have been greatly amused. As the 
saying goes, it is to laugh.’ 
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“It seetiis quite tiniistial to see the ‘Tate la- 
mented’ stepping out of the funeral procession 
and participating in the obsequies. Moreover it 
seems highly improper and frankly impolite to 
be holding an atitopsy over the remaiis before 
there are any remains. 

“Besides I have never known any one yet to 
accuse Governor Cox of being feeble minded. 
Quite the contrary. And it is fair to assume 
that when the time comes he will have the brains 
and the courage to appoint a superintendent of 
public instruction without any unsolicited sug- 
gestions from outside sources. 

“It is always a virttie in any man to go right 
on doing his own work, if he has any, and not 
busy himself with the ato of others.” 

DR. SHIELS’ RESIGNATION 


We aré using, in another column, the letter 
of resignation of Dr, Albert Shiels of Los An- 
geles. It is one of the most interesting profes- 
sional letters we have read. This is particu- 
larly true of this paragraph :— 

“IT have felt for a long time that I should like 
to be relieved from the details involved in the 
administration of this great school system. A 
man has only so many years to live, and it is 
natural that he would wish to complete certain 
work that he feels of importance during the 
period of life that may be allowed him. The de- 
mands of this position are insistent, and as you 
are aware, they take all the incumbent’s time, 
not only during the usual school hours, but 
during evenings and holidays. I desire to do 
some writing and I must do some reading in my 
profession — which present conditions forbid.” 
The demands upon the time of a superintendent 
have never been more clearly or more forcefully 
stated than here. 

If any man needs to read professionally it is 
a city superintendent; if any man needs leisure 
for thinking professionally it is the city super- 
intendent; if any one needs to be free from 
wasteful interference with professional thought 
it is the city superintendent. 

The men the school system cannot afford to 
lose are those who come to read and think 
clearly and intelligently professionally. 


THE LINSCOTT VOLUME 


In the Yosemite Valley, with the most impres- 
sive setting in America, the school people of Cali- 
fornia presented Superintendent J. W. Linscoit 
of Santa Cruz a volume of a hundred letters 
strictly personal and yet ardently professional. 
We who had known him longest felt what we 
wrote most keenly. No one wrote for that vol- 
ume who was in the educational field to greet 
Mr. Linscott when he began teaching in Cali- 
fornia fifty years ago, and few who were there 
knew “Linscott” as early as I did. It was as 
great a wrench to my nerves as I am accustomed 
to to say “No” to the invitation to be there, but 
we esteem it a privilege to use a stenographic re- 
port of the presentation by Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain and the Response by Mr. Linscott. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF TODAY* 


One cannot ithink clearly on any subject to-day 
who does not think in the latest economic units. 
A man’s religion will be as muddled as his poli- 
tics if he has learned nothing of the economic 
principles by which we live, move and have our 
being. 

A preacher might about as well be bewitched 
by the witches of Salem as to preach with the 
economic background of twenty years ago. Tlie 
mysteries of the Reserve Bank need to be clearly 
understood by every one who speaks, or writes, 
or thinks on any public question to-day. The 
whole business’ system has been made over by it: 
A commercial transaction has become an en- 
tirely new economic incident with the coming df 
the Federal Reserve Bank. | 

The economics of labor is radically different 
from what it was, and the tragedy of the day 
which is sometimes a comedy is the failure of tra- 
ditionalists to understand that the new economics 
has superseded the old in the labor market. But 
above all other phases of the new economics 
that which has to do with the new International 
World is the most significant. 

To examine a teacher on the way she would 
teach the least common multiple or the division 
of fractions and not know what book on eco- 
nomics she read last is absurd. 

A teacher better teach by the a-b-c method and 
know the world in which the children are to live 
and move and have their being industrially, com- 
mercially, and financially than to teach the last 
word in phonics and be thinking in economics 
twenty years out of date. 

There are several present-day books in eco- 
nomics that meet every need of the day, but this 
editorial is inspired by Graham Laing’s “Intro- 
duction to Economics,” which has every latest 
thrill in economics coming from every humani- 
tarian angle, and is so clear in thought and so 


simple in statement that every teacher and 
preacher can read it understandingly. 

*“An Introduction to Economics.” By Graham A, 
Laing. New York, Boston, Chicago: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Cloth. 455 pp. Price. $1.20. 

LA BREA 


La Brea in Los Angeles is too unbelievable 
to make a description easy. A vast museum 
costing a great sum contains little-else than the 
bones discovered at La Brea. Some of these 
bones have been wired into skeletons, just the 
real bones with no imaginary connections 
Here they stand in their immensity — a mam- 
moth, camels larger than any known in any 
land for three thousand years, a bison, a sloth, 
sabre-toothed tigers, elephants and fifty vari- 
eties of birds of prey. 

In the basement are cases of bones by the car- 
load. Of the great sabre-tooth tiger alone 
there are bones of twelve hundred. 

All of these bones, perfectly preserved and as 
sound as when the flesh left them, bones filling 
an immense room with skeletons, and bones 
filling cords of boxes in the basement have all 
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been taken from asphalt pits, the entire surface 
area of which is less than a half acre and at a 
depth of less than forty feet. And these bones 
were in that pit more than ten thousand years! 
How.many more years scientists cannot guess. 
They are pre-historic. = 

That one may duly appreciate the signifi- 
cance of it there has been left untouched by 
the excavators, left in its native setting, a block 
of these varied bones, a block about six feet 
long, two feet wide, six feet deep. It is a 
block of bones, only bones, just as they came 
to be piled up ten thousand years ago when 
thousands of all descriptions dumped themselves 
into this half acre. Each bone in that mass is 
perfectly shaped, readily distinguishable. From 
just such masses of bones there have been taken 
the bones of twelve hundred sabre-tooth tigers, 
all the mounted specimens in the museum, and 
unnumbered cases of unmounted bones. 

These bones were mixed promiscuously — 
elephants, huge camels, sloths, tigers, bisons, 
birds of prey, etc. 

None oi these fierce animals have ever been 
suspected of ever having been in this hemisphere 
except for these pits from which their bones 
have been taken. There is no other spot in the 
new world where the bones of one of them have 
been found. 

How came they here ten thousand years ago? 
Why were they all in this spot? How could 
they have dropped out of sight in one small 
piece of ground? How could they have got into 
that pit less than forty feet in depth? 

These and innumerable other questions can 
be asked, not one of which will any scientist try 
to answer. 

La Brea is likely to be the unsolved problem 
of the animal kingdom. 

— ———__ —#- © 


EMILY GRIFFITH IN HARPER’S 


In Harper’s Magazine for September Alma and 
Paul Ellerbe give a fourteen-column article to 
Emily Griffith and her Opportunity School in 
Denver. It is exceedingly interesting, but it 
reads much like our own accounts of the school 
in the Journal of Education three years ago. 
We rejoice in the new audience Emily Griffith 
gets in these later days, but it is a bit comfort- 
ing to think that the readers of the Journal of 
Education usually get the stories of great things 
in education fully three years ahead of other 
magazines. Jessie Field, Marie Turner Harvey, 
Edward J. Tobin, Margaret Schallenberger Mc- 
Naught, Bessie Clements, Judge Lindsey, O. H. 
Benson, Hetty S. Brown, P. G. Holden, Jennie 
Burkes, Otis E. Hall, Lee L. Driver, Charles S. 
Meek, John H. Francis and L. R. Alderman are 
a few of the world’s worthies over whom we 
became enthusiastic ahead of the profession. 

Let us not be misunderstood, we have had 
nothing to do with the success of any of these 
or of any one else especially, but it is a genuine 
comfort to have been a few years ahead of other 
people in seeing the real power and great fu- 
ture of people and to have had the editorial 
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privilege of telling péople of the new stars en 
the horizon. 

If an astronomer detects a new comet, so 
small even that it will never be seen by the 
naked eye, he makes a great ado over it, and 
what wonder! But what is his joy compared 
with that of one who has the first privilege of 
telling the world of Marie Turner Harvey, of 
whom a great book, “New Schools for Old,” is 
written by Evelyn Dewey seven years later. 
Others write better, but none write earlier of 
the new stars in the educational heavens. 

A MASSACHUSETTS TOWN 


The Associated Press under date of Septem- 
ber 10 carried this news item of a Massachu- 
setts town, one of the best towns in the state :— 

“A new diversion for police officers has been 
discovered in Dalton and local residents wonder 
whether their activity is a precursor of the 
coming campaign against smoking or merely a 
survival of some of the bluest of the blue laws. 

“The police today raided the Centre Street 
School and went through every boy’s desk in 
the building in a search for smoking materials, 
under a rule that small boys must not smoke 
coming to and from school or carry matches or 
cigarettes, tobacco or pipes or other smoking 
utensils with them to school. 

“The raid was quite a success. Several thou- 
sands of matches, hundreds of cigarettes, much 
tobacco and many pipes were confiscated.” 
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A DISTRESSING SITUATION 


The most distressing educational situation in 
America today is the bitter warfare between 
Superintendent W. L. Ettinger on the one side 
and the board of education, the comptroller and 
the mayor on the other. We are in no position 
to pass on the merits of the case. The language 
used is such that for an outsider there would 
seem to be no merit anywhere. Before this gets 
in type it may be that the State Department will 
untangle the snarl, and if so we hope it will put 
a muffler on the snarling. 


IT IS NO JOKE 


Once in a while the professional joker launches 
a bit of common sense that is refreshing and 
occasionally he reveals an interesting streak of 
human nature. We are led to say this by seeing 
the following comment from a column in some 
paper in every city just now, headed “Mickie 
Says” :— 

“Boost a man in th’ paper ’n he’ll ferget it in 
two days, but print somethin’ he don’t like ’n 
he’ll knock th’ paper fer two years!” 


The State University of California is thought 
to have the largest enrollment of any college in 
the United States. 

Rather tough to have an educational maga- 
zine say that F. Stanley Hall is the Nestor, etc. 


Practically all fteshman classes in college are 
exceptionally large. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


EMILY GRIFFITH OF DENVER 


[Selected paragraphs from an article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for September by Alma and Paul Ellerbe.] 


To-night a varied procession will be sweeping 
into a dingy old building in Denver, under a big 
golden sign that says: “The Opportunity School.” 

The bishop’s sister comes for typewriting for 
relief work, and ther cook for English; a well- 
known lawyer for the mechanism of his high- 
priced car, and the urchin who sells him papers 
to clinch again with the three R’s; an old blind 
man for broom-making, and a bevy of society 
girls for dietetics; a returned soldier, deaf from 
shell shock, for lip-reading; the best-paid news- 
paper man in town for shorthand for overseas 
service; a group of young girls in charge of two 
black-robed sisters from a Roman Catholic school 
for the cooking-class; an old white-headed negro 
to learn to read and write; Greek boys from the 
candy kitchens and shoe-shining stands ; old Jew- 
ish junk-dealers with the beards of prophets; 
German-Russian girls with black shawls over 
their heads; Austrian miners; Italian fruit-deal- 
ers; dapper young Japanese, Filipinos, Negroes, 
Swedes, Chinese, Croatians, Mexicans, half- 
breeds, and every kind of American. 

The doors are open from half past eight in the 
morning until half past nine at night. You may 
drop in whenever you like and spend whatever 
time you can spare in clearing away the particu- 
lar kind of ignorance that blocks your road. In 
a city of 268,000 517 students graduated from the 
automobile mechanics department, the wireless 
class sent 165 to government positions, 50 girls 
were trained to write letters from dictating ma- 
chines, the radio class ‘turned out 35 experts a 
month, 150 had training in mechanical drawing, 
906 the course in shorthand and typewriting, 275 
students a week went through the millinery de- 
‘ partment, representatives of 20 nations learned to 
read and write in the foreign room, 300 men and 
women were prepared for naturalization, and 
there are 480 stars in the school’s great service 
flag. 

Some of them are there because they can’t be 
made to fit into the mould of the public schools. 
Miss Griffith doesn’t follow the old method of 
forcing them into it anyhow, by lopping off here 
and compressing there; she calls them “indus- 
tnially inclined.” 

One of the causes of the school’s success is 
Emily Griffith’s ability to deal with every human 
being as he is. What he has done doesn’t matter. 

Miss Griffith tells the best of her foreign-born 
pupils—those she can trust—to let her know at 
once if they get into trouble while their English 
is still stiff and they are strangers here. This is 
the telegram that came from one of them in the 
middle of the night: “Do not hesitate. I am in 
jail.” 

She didn’t hesitate. She telephoned the sheriff 
in the place where he had gone and said; “What’s 
the matter with that boy?” 


“He’s no good. He won’t work.” 

“Now,” said Miss Griffith, “I know him, and 
you don’t. Hé’s ragged, and down on his luck, 
and looking for a job, and he can’t speak much 
English, but he will work. Turn him out and 
send him back to Denver, and I'll be personally 
responsible for him.” 

The sheriff did. The boy came in the next 
morning with a broad grin, and he hasn’t been 
very far from the school since. And Miss Griffith 
was right. He had stumbled against the imper- 
sonal wheels of the law lin a strange place, and 
‘they were about to pull him in and down, as they 
have pulled in and down many a better man be- 
fore him. 

The Opportunity School honestly wants to help 
any one in any way. In what other educational 
institution could you find a “wihat-to-do class”? 
You drop fin and learn what you really want to 
know most: how to enter a man’s office and ask 
for a job; how to order from a menu card; how to 
buy Liberty Bonds; how to pay social calls in 
new and strange America; “what to say to a 
woman when you've had a good time in her 
house”; what to wear and when to wear it. 

There is something almost sacred about those 
dingy bare halls and worn stairs. Looking at 
them, one remembers the thousands of cramped 
and twisted lives that have been freed and 
straightened there. The creative impulse, divine 
and eternally resurgent, beat through them all. 
All of them felt that strongest and most enduring 
of human desires, the longing to make, and the 
Denver Opportunity School let it out and gave it 
play. 

A new note in education? Isn’t it, rather, the 
harmonizing of all the notes in life? 


> 
CHARLES H. BROWN. 


Charles H. Brown, assistant librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, and during the war 
supervisor of the War Service of the American 
Library Association in the Long Island district, 
has been appointed Librarian for the Navy by 
the Navy Department. The Library service pro- 
vided in the Navy by the Association during and 
since the war has been ‘so much appreciated that 
the Navy is combining it with its own as the basts 
for a permanent library system. 


W. D. VINCENT. 


W. D. Vincent who has been superintendent of 
schools, Blackfoot, Idaho, for several years, and 
has been regarded as one of the ablest adminis- 
trators in the state, and one ‘of the men who al- 
ways thinks in large units, has been appointed 
superintendent of the State Industrial School, 
which is one of the best administrative positions 


in Idaho. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DR. SHIELS’ RESIGNATION. 


August 22, 1919. 
To the Members of the City Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 


In confirmation of conversations in the past, I wish to 
discuss with you the matter of my resignation as super- 
intendent of the schools of the Los Angeles city school 
district. 

My service in our city has been replete with pleasant 
experiences. My association with the members of the 
supervisory and teaching force has been particularly 
happy. From all the members of the past and present 
board of education I have received nothing but courtesy 
and consideration. If, therefore, I contemplated con- 
tinuing as a superintendent of schools, I could imagine 
nothing more delightful than to be associated with all 
of you. 

On the other hand, I have felt for a long time that 1 
should like to be relieved from the details involved in 
the administration of this great school system. A man 
has only so many years to live, and it is natural that he 
would wish to complete certain work that he feels of 
importance during the period of life that may be allowed 
him. The demands of this position are insistent, and as 
you are aware, they take all the incumbent's time, not 
only during the usual school hours, but during evenings 
and holidays. I desire to do some writ'ng and I must 
do some reading in my profession — which present con- 
ditions forbid. 

I appreciate fully the very kind expressions as to my 
work from various members of the board of education, 
as well as from the members of the supervisory and 
teaching force. As it has been my good fortune to 
make many happy friendships in Los Angeles, I shall 
expect eventually to make my home here in Southern 
California. In the interim, however, I shall go East, 
in order to have a share in the work which was ini- 
tiated there under my direction a year ago, as well as to 
pursue certain studies in educational and social activities. 

I should be glad to be relieved at the earliest possible 
time, and I should like to conclude my official relations 
with the board of education November 1, 1919. 

At the present time the school system is organized for 
work. Various new activities in education are wel! 
started and need only to be extended. A census will be 
necessary in October and plans for its organizat'on are 
under way. I shall submit to the doard a very full and 
detailed statement of our physical needs in grounds anJ 
buildings. The work in the administration of a school 
system is never complete in itself. It is always sus- 
ceptible to modification and extension. So far, however, 
as that is possible, I think it may be stated that at this 
time the public schools of the Los Angeles City School 
District are well adapted to continue the work laid ou: 
for them. 

May I add one word mere. No one can appreciate as 
I do the loyal, unselfish service and support of the 
deputy and assistant superintendent’s corps. You have 
all doubtless had occasion to note some of the excellent 
things done by them, but no one can know them so well 
as I. Also, might I add a word of especial commenda- 
tion of the clerical force attached to the superintendent's 
office? Since its re-organization I have not had a single 
word of complaint from any person in the city showing 
that any member thereof has been iacking in courtesy 
and consideration to visitors. From the chief clerk to 
the latest addition to the corps, there has been a con- 
stant disposition to do work at any time and under any 
circumstances. They are people who are not interested 


in the clock. Whenever there is something to do they 


will do it gladly, because they consider the work adds 
to the efficiency of the school administration. 

There is always a disposition to attribute a great deal 
of credit to the head of. a large organization. Most 
people forget that whatever he accomplishes would not 
be possible unless it were through the loyal co-opera- 
tion of those others who, because they occupy a less 
prominent place, are apt to be forgotten. I feel very 
deeply the debt I owe to the members of the staff em- 
ployed in this office. 

Permit me to express to you personally my sincere 
appreciation of courtesies you have extended and to tell 
you that I trust in the future I may have the pleasant 
experience of renewing our relations under unofficial 
conditions. 

Very truly yours, 
Albert Shiels, Superintendent. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE BUILDING LOAD. 


[Seattle Handbook.] 


It is a reassuring truth that teachers enjoy havuiig 
some part in carrying the burden of the building. <A 
wise principal distributes responsibilities among his 
teachers in such ways as to make progress smooth and 
agreeable. For example, one teacher may have full 
charge of community singing, another may be responsible 
for flag assemblies, still another for the orchesira; one 
teacher may be adviser for the boys’ club, another for 
the girls’ club; one committee may plan for and take 
charge of the general arrangement of furniture, pictures, 
decoration in halls, assembly room and other general 
rooms, with a view to the harmony and atiractiveness of 
the whole; another committee may plan the special pro- 
grams for patriotic days, etc. By such distribution of 
responsibilities carefully planned a pri:cipal will bind 
his corps together in unity of purpose and in strength 
of spirit, and he with them will be able to make the 
school function completely in the community. 


o—— 
CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN _ ILLINOIS. 


Every public school teacher must hold a certificate of 
qualification covering the entire period of his employ- 
ment. The law demands that school boards shall satisfy 
themselves of each teacher's certification before said 
teacher is employed. No teacher ought to contract to 
teach or even apply for a position unless he acquaints 
the school board of the status of his certification. 

The Certificating Law requires that all certificates of 
teachers shall be registered annually in the office of the 
county superintendent before the holder begins to teach 
in said county. -A fee of $1 is required for each regis- 
tration. The law also provides that certificates may be re- 
newed upon certain conditions. The matter of estimating 
the required professional interest and growth necessary 
for registration and renewal of certificates is by the law 
placed in the hands of the county superintendent of 
schools. In estimating the professional interest and 
growth of a teacher the county superintendent shall take 
into consideration the teacher's attitude toward teachers’ 
institutes, teachers’ meetings, professional reading and 
making of statistical and other reports. 

it is a teacher’s business to see that her certificate is 
properly valid and duly registered. Not to attend 
promptly to such matters is in itself an unprofessional act, 
and shall be so considered. i 

It shall continue to be the policy of this office to main- 
‘ain a system py which all coucerned may know the 
things taken into consideration in estimating professignal 
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growth and interest. Each year during the life of a 
certificate each teacher expecting consideration for a 
renewal or registration shall manifest a professional 
growth by earning 200 profession credits from a list used 
by the majority of the county superintendents of the 
state. 

The following credits are regarded so important that 
they are required of every teacher in active service as 
part of the total of 200:— 

35 by successful teaching. 

30 by attendance at Annual Institute (Item 2) or at 
High School Conference. 

8 one for each hour, by attendance at iocal meetings 
approved by county superintendent (Item 5). 

50 by reading and reporting oun Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Books for 1919-1920 (see following page). 

10 by making and filing promptly reports (Item 1). 

Persons holding certificates but not teaching shall be 
required to earn any 100 credits. A blank on which 
teachers shall report their credits will be supplied before 
school closes or upon request. 

Any active teacher who fails to meet during the school 
year the above requirements shall prove his or her pro- 
fessional interest and growth by such other means as the 
county superintendent may direct. 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE. 
The Parable of the Rubber Tires 


It came to pass that I arrived in a certain city, and 
the day was before me; for 1 was to speak at night, and 
Il came in the morning. 

And a man of that city met me, and asked how I 
would spend the day. 

And I said, there is an university in this city, and it 
hath a library. I will go thither and read. 

And he said, all universities smell alike, and so do all 
libraries, save that some are mustier than others, Be- 
hold, this is a town where they make rubber tires; and 
I have a friend who is an officer in one of the big com- 
panies. Come thither with me, and he will give unto us 
a pass that we may see the factory. 

So we went thither, and we got the pass. And with us 
went four other men who were strangers in the city and 
friends of some man in the company, or dealers in tires 
for automobiles. 

And before we began, they registered our names in a 
great book and the cities where we dwelt, and_ they 
pinned a yellow button upon each one of us. And one 
guide went before us, and another foliowed after us so 
that we strayed not. And while they treated us court- 
eously, yet were we always under the eye of one man 
or more. And in each department that we visited, the 
foreman signed a receipt for us when we came and when 
we left. 

Now we walked over about forty acres of floor space 
and saw them handle rubber and tires. And the more we 
rubbered the more I was tired. 

And when we came back to the office, then did they 
remove the yellow buttons and count them, and count us. 

And we sat in the office with the management. 

And I] said, I have seen more rubber than | thought 
was in the world, and tires enough to belt the solar sys- 
tem. And I have seen crude rubber washed and _ trans- 


ported and washed some more, and I have seen machines 
that squirted out rubber tubing by the mile and machines 
that baked tires and did many things to them. But I 
notice that I have seen nothing that would enable me to 
make a rubber tire. 

And he said, it was not always thus. There came 
once to this factory a man dressed like a prophet of the 
Lord in a long black coat, and we showed him through. 
And he told us of what synagogue he was the ruler, and 
he showed an intelligent interest. And when it came to 
the place where the rubber was in the most important 
and delicate process, he asked if he might cut off a 
small piece to show unto his Sunday school children. 
And we told him that he might. And he drew forth his 
pocket knife and passed it over his tongue and essayed 
to cut the rubber. But we spake unto him, saying, put 
up thy knife and get out of here, for in what school of 
the prophets didst thou learn that rubber cannot be cut 
with a dry knife? 

And we kicked him out speedily. For a rival firm had 
sent one of their chemists to spy out our secrets. 

And | considered these things and I remembered that 
it may be dangerous for a man to have a little too much 
knowledge. — Congregationalist. 

0—-~- 
SELF-MEASUREMENT OF TEACHERS. 
[Department of Education, State University of \Wash- 

ington. 


Habits of children — am I improving them? 
Modern Methodology — am I making suitable use of 
it? 


a. The problem method; 

b. Motivation; 

c. Projects; 

d. Interests; 

e. Questions and topics. 

Do 1 give proper attention to individuals, and allow 
them to advance as fast as possible? 

Am I socializing my school and using the social motive 
to the proper extent? 

Is my administration satisfactory regarding absence, 
tardiness, discipline, etc.? 

Am I taking proper hygienic care of my class? 

What am I doing to connect the chiidren’s school life 
with that outside? 

a. Home interests; 

b. Stimulation of better use of outside time. 

c. Acquaintance with parents. 

What am I doing to make myself a better teacher in 

a. Personal appearance; 

b. Disposition ; 

c. Professional knowledge; 

d. Mental and physical health. 


Results in subject matter — what definite results am 
] able to show in each subject I teach? 
Results aside from studies — special aptitudes, outside 


reading, etc. 
GENTILE-MAN., 
Can some one tell me if this statement going the 
rounds of the daily press is reliable: “The original form 
of the word ‘gentleman’ was Gentile-man — signifying 


“a convert to Christianity’?—B. L. M. 


a 


OCTOBER 


Like tired lids the leaves drop down, 
Earth drowsy grows, and on her breast, 
Beneath a blanket red and brown, 
The weary year lies down to rest. 


-—Edith Brownell. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY. 

It is not strange that, in view of the slow im- 
provement in the President’s condition, and the 
imperative orders of his physicians against his 
giving consideration to public questions, the 
question should begin to be considered of the 
temporary service of the Vice-President in the 
Presidential office. When the President was in 
Paris, a sort of courier service was installed to 
take to him measures which had passed Con- 
gress and required his signature. Now, al- 
though close at hand, his condition, for the 


time being, precludes his considering and sign- 


ing or refusing to sign bills upon which Con- 
gress has acted. Obviously, this state of things 
cannot continue long without applying the first 
section of the second article of the Constitution, 
which provides that in case of the President's 
disability to discharge the duties of his office, 
“the same shall devolve on the Vice-President.” 
THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE IN SESSION. 

The Industrial Conference, called by the 
President to meet at Washington on October 
6, gathered on the appointed day in the 
Hall of the Americas in the Pan-American 
building,—the three groups, representing capi- 
tal, labor and the public, being seated  separ- 
ately. Secretary Lane was chosen permanent 
chairman; and the first important matter acted 
upon was the method which should be followed 
in voting upon propositions which should be 
presented. It was decided that the voting 
should be by groups—the vote of each group 
being determined by the votes of the majority 
of the members of that group. This method 
was favored by both the employers and_ the 


workers groups, but was opposed by some rep- . 


resentatives of the public, on the ground that 
it was not favorable to full and free discussion. 
ITALY RATIFIES THE TREATY. 

In the interregnum between Parliaments, and 
without waiting for the elections which are to 
take place next month, King Victor Emmanuel 
has ratified the Peace Treaty with Germany, 
and not only that, but also the Peace Treaty 
with Austria, upon which none of the other 
Allied Powers had taken action. This ratifica- 
tion by royal decree contains in each case two 
articles, the first authorizing the government to 
execute the treaty fully, and the second setting 
forth that the decree be presented to Parlia- 
ment to be converted into law. On the surface. 
it would seem that these articles were mutually 
contradictory, as it is not easy to understand 
how the government could be authorized fully 
to execute the treaty before, by Parliamentary 
action, it had been converted into law. But the 
royal ratification is accepted as conclusive. 

UNDESIRABLES WAITING TO COME IN. 


Chairman Johnson of the House  Immigra- 
tion Committee has called attention to the fact 
that thousands of Russian Bolsheviki are wait- 
ing at Japanese ports and elsewhere for the 


lifting of the war-time ban on passports to give 
them a chance to come to the United States, 
and that there are like gatherings of various 
types of undesirables at different points, with 
similar intent; and the has introduced a bill to 
continue the war-passport ban, and further to 
restrict undesirable immigration. Secretary 
Lansing also strongly urges legislation of this 
sort, and the need of it is urgent, because the 
war-time ban expires automatically as soon as 
the Treaty of Peace is ratified, and if nothing is 
done, we may be overwhelmed by fresh recruits 
to the already large soviet forces. 
OUR BELGIAN VISITORS. 

The already strong tie of friendship between 
the United States and Belgium has been fur- 
ther strengthened by the visit of Cardinal Mer- 
cier, and that of the King and Queen of Bel- 
gium and their son. Wherever they have been, 
they have had the most spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic greetings, and when it has happened, 
as in Boston, that their visits coincided, and 
they knelt in the same Cathedral, and were ac- 
corded practically simultaneous civic  recep- 
tions, the occasion was especially noteworthy. 
The noble figure of the Cardinal, and the simple 
bearing of the King and Queen of the country 
which threw its men without hesitation in the 
path of the German hordes and dared every- 
thing and bore everything to turn back the 
brutal invasion, made a profound impression, 
which will not soon be forgotten. 

THE “DRY” BILL ENACTED. 


The differences between the House and Sen- 
ate on the bill for the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion have been harmonized, and on October 
10 the House, by a_ vote of 321 to 70, en- 
acted and sent to the President the bill as it 
had passed the Senate. This means the end of 
two and three-quarters per cent. beer, for the 
bill, as passed, prohibits the manufacture or 
sale of any liquor containing more than one- 
half of one per cent. of alcohol. The last fight 
of the “wets” was made on the section author- 
izing state officers to issue search warrants, on 
the ground that it was an anomaly to use state 
officials to enforce a federal law. The attempt 
to modify thts: provision failed by a vote of 215 
to 83. The bill will become effective as soon as 
signed by the President, or within ten days, if 
his illness prevents him from signing it. 

A NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 

‘The House Committee, which has been hold- 
ing hearings on the establishment of a national 
budget system, has reported by a unanimous 
vote a bill designed to institute that highly-im- 
portant change. The bill proposes to create « 
bureau of the budget, to pass on all reques*s 
for appropriations, and to submit to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to Congress all estimates, 
in a single budget: and also an estimate of Gov- 
ernment receipts. It also establishes a new ac- 
counting department, to audit all government 
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expenditures; and it concentrates all power to 
recommend appropriations in the Appropria- 
tions Committee of Congress. Furthermore, it 
proposes so to amend the rules of the House as 
to forbid the perpetuation of the present iniqui- 
tous practice of annexing legislative “riders” to 
appropriation bills—a practice which forces a 
. President to accept the rider, or to hold up the 
whole appropriation bill by vetoing the rider. 


RIGA TAKEN IN GERMAN DRIVE. 

The force recruited by General Von der 
Goltz, and which the German Government pec- 
sistently represents as rebellious, and beyond 
its control, co-operating with a Russian force, 
drove out the Letts from Riga on October 
11, after sanguinary fighting, and occupied 
the city. This was done in defiance of vigorous 
protests from the Allied Council at Paris, which, 
in retaliation, plans to carry out a new block- 
ade of Germany. It has demanded that Ger- 
man ships on the Baltic be recalled to their 
home ports, and that all others be forbidden to 
leave; and it has given notice that ships en- 
countered in the Baltic are subject to seizure. 
The Montenegrins and Serbs are fighting: Bul- 
garia obstinately refuses to consider the peace 
treaty; and the Armenians are threatened with 
massacre, because of the withdrawal of British 
forces. Altogether, the general outlook is far 
from peaceful. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 


The International Labor Conference, called 
to meet at Washington on October 29, 
“will be of necessity delayed by the uncertainty 
as to when the Peace Treaty, which makes pro- 
visions for its assembling, takes effect. The 
situation is an awkward one, for a number of 
delegates from foreign countries have arrived, 
and others are on the way. A_ rather humor- 
ous situation is presented in haughty despatches 
from Berlin to the effect that Germany does 
not plan to send delegates: for the proposed 
Conference is a part of the League of Nations, 
and the Covenant of the League does not in- 
clude Germany among its members, and is not 
likely to be amended to do so, while Germany 
preserves its hostile attitude, and is busily do- 
ing all that it dares in violation of the Treaty. 


DUCKS HELD UP TRAFFIC 


[Boston Transcript.] 

One of the best bird stories of the season comes 
from Brookline, authenticated by the secretary of 
the Audubon Society. It is probable that no other 
town ever saw a crossing policeman holding up 
traffic while a wild duck and nine ducklings crossed 
its busiest street! 

It should be borne in mind that Brookline is really 
an extension of the city of Boston, a city in itself 
in all but name, yet while its main streets roar with 
trafic, portions of it are suburban, even rural. 
Moreover, Brookline’s bird club has been a large 
and peculiarly effective organization for years. As 
the town combines the rural and the urban so hap- 
pily, so its wild birds, sheltered and encouraged by 
the bird club, seem to appreciate and improve both 
conditions of life. Perhaps nothing shows this more 
clearly than this story of a wild mallard duck that 


thas for some years nested on the shore of Hall’s 


pond on Ivy street. There is a little pond and some 
marshy ground on the place, and here among the 
reeds has been the nesting place of this citified wild 


bird. 


At 8 o'clock one morning the police officer who 
regulates traffic on one of the busiest Beacon street 
crossings got the surprise of his life. He has ushered 
or escorted all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, and some animals, safely across the wide 
street, but along came a new demand on his chivalry, 
for here was a family of ten so closely huddled to- 
gether that they seemed one body, waiting a chance 
to get across to safety. 

Up went his white gloved hand. Trolley cars, 
drays, hacks, trucks and motor cars, big and little, 
stopped for a long, slow crossing. Motors purred 
and motorists laughed aloud when they saw for 
what they were held up, for here was a mother wild 
duck and nine downy ducklings decorously crossing 
Beacon street, in the heart of busiest Brookline. 
And not a wheel went forward until they were safely 
over; the policeman saw to that. 


a 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


REVISED BY J. D. SWEENEY f 
Red Bluff, California 
She knows full well the verbs and nouns, 
Can locate all the streams and towns, 
And trace linguistic ups and downs— od 
And all for sixty dollars. 


In mathematics, science, art, 
And agriculture’s busy mart, ' 

She always takes a leading part— 
And all for sixty dollars. 


Her garb is always trim and neat, 
Her shoes must fit her dainty feet, 
Her wardrobe’s always quite complete— 
And all for sixty dollars. 


She goes each year to summer school, 
To learn the latest pedagogic rule, 

And buys each latest book and tool— 
And all for sixty dollars. 


She gives her substance to the poor, 
Receives the pleaders at her door, ] 
And buys their tickets by the score— | 
And all for sixty dollars. 


She teaches fifty girls and boys, 

Smiles through all their questions and their noise, 
And never loses equipoise— 

And all for sixty dollars. ne 


She needs must cure each pain and ache, 


And all for love and mercy’s sake, j 


And ne'er be ill nor work forsake— 
And all for sixty dollars. 


She binds up dusty broken toes, 
And wipes the “dew-drop” from the nose, i 4 
And patches soiled and torn clothes— 
And all for sixty dollars. : 
She buys a war stamp and a bond, ee 


Of Red Cross drives she must be fond, 
And then prepare for the beyond— 
And all for sixty dollars. " 


She sings on Sunday in the choir, 
She must neither fret nor tire, 
And be satisfied with her hire— 
And all for sixty dollars. 
—Western Journal of Education, 
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ONE-HALF THE WORDS IN ORDINARY USE 


[From Fritz-Eldridge “Essentials of Expert Typewriting.”] 


One-half of all the words ordinarily used by a 
typewriter are in the following list of 144 words. 
These 144 words include the 100 most frequently 
used words in the Bible; the 100 most frequently 
used words in a Sunday newspaper, and the 100 
most frequently used words in business correspond- 
ence. In 100,000 words counted in the Bible the 
100 words were used 60,272 times. In eight 
pages of a Sunday newspaper there were 43,989 
words; 6,002 different words, but the first 100 
were used 24,667 times. In Dr. Leonard P. Ayres’ 
100,000 words in business letters the first 100 
words were used 59,591 times. In these 144 words 
are the first 100 of all of these studies. 


“The” was first in all lists; “of’ was second in 
two lists and third in one; “and” was second in 
one, and third in two; the fourth word in all lists 
was “to;” the fifth word in two lists was “in;” the 
sixth word in all lists was “a.” Beyond these 
there was great variety. 

“I” was fifth in one list, forty-second in an- 
other; “is” was seventh in one and nineteenth in 
another; “it” was ninth in one and eleventh in 
two; “that” was seventh in one and eighth in 
two; “was” was eighth, tenth and twelfth; “you” 
was ninth in one, thirty-third in one, and was 
not in the 100 in the newspaper list: “for” was 
ninth, tenth and seventeenth; “church” was in 
the first hundred only in the Bible, the same was 
true of “every,” “had,” “look,” “love,” “man,” 
“must,” “own,” “party,” “those,” “us,” “well.” 
There are twelve words in the Bible hundred that 
are not in the first hundred of newspaper English 
or business English. 

The following words are in the first 100 of 
newspaper English only: “being,” “car,” “court,” 
“did,” “during,” “first,” “long,” “many,” “new,” 
“people,” “police,” “through,” “today,” “under,” 
“until,” “why,” “years,” “yesterday.” Here are 
eighteen words in newspaper English only. 

The following were in business English only: 
“dear,” “go,” “good,” “here,” “just,” “letter,” 
“make,” “night,” “please,” “say,” “send,” “sir,” 
“take,” “think,” “truly,” “two,” “week,” 
“write.” Here are eighteen words in business 
English that are in neither of the others. “Had” 
is the 100th word in the Bible list; “did” in the 
newspaper list; and “here” in business English. 

Here are thirty sentences which contain these 
words one or more times :— 


Just think, last year only one or two men were 
here at this time. 

No sir, we can not do any of the work on the 
house for you today. 

Day by day, week by week, year by year, she 
had to work for them. 


It is not so new as the other one he had, but it 
is just as good. 

Her zeal for church work made them have a 
very great love for her. 


We should not make many of our men go there 
at this time of night. 

Dear Sir: One of our men will call on you every 
week from now on. 

We have many more of those on hand and can 
send some to you today. 

After all, I could not send the things to her as 
he said we would. 

I did not say he was at the court house at the 
time we were there. 

The people have been at the court to take a last 
long look at him. 

My dear Sir: We have your letter and thank 
you for your good will. 

Why did you call upon us the other day after 
being at their party ? 

She said: Until a man is well and good, he can 
not be truly great. 

Please write a good letter for us before you go 
to the court today. 

Every city has its own great church to which 
all the people may go. 

When the year is up, and you are with me, I 
will go, but not before. - 

When you are through with that letter, please 
send it into his house. 

Such a thing as that will take more time to do 
than one would think. 

During the first week of work every man who 
could made out his will. 

If you can do this for him, then please send a 
good letter about it. 

Did most of the people who were at the party 
yesterday go to church? 

What day do the men now have to go to work 
on the church in the city? 

Did the police say that only two people were at 
work under their car? 

Will you be in the city very long before we can 
look over the house? 

What do you think we could do with that letter 
if we had it here now? 

When were the police at her house, and where 
did they go from there? 

With quick zeal all these men, except one or 
two, said they would go. 

Must we do all of this now or will it do just as 
well some other time? 

They must go to the church in the city to do the 
work some time today. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’se 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 

write for Book of the Eye Freee. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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You Can Teach Agriculture 
We Will Help You 


Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Moving Picture Films, Stencils, 
Working Drawings and Colored Pictures visualize school work— 
make the study of agriculture simple, practical, interesting. 


You Can Have These Things 
Read The List 


1. “How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in Rural Schools” (Rotation 
Plan) — 24-page booklet. 


2. “Twenty Lessons in Making Things” — Illustrated booklet. 


3. Stencils and Working Drawings showing how to make a Tool Box — Nail 
Box — Book Rack — Bench — Saw Horse; how to tie rope knots, 
make halters and rope splices. 


4. Working Drawings showing how to make Feed Box for Chicks — Bird 
Houses — Feeding Station for Birds — Door Prop — Chicken Hook 
— Stable Scraper — Plant Protector — Hog Trough — Wall Nests ! 
for Poultry — Milking Stool. 


5. Pictures (in colors) of Birds, Live Stock, etc. 5 


6. Lecture Books and Stencils of our Lecture Charts on Alfalfa — Home ’ 
Canning — Corn — Dairying — Live Stock — Home — Fly — Oats — f 
Poultry — Weeds. Make your own charts from these stencils. ) 


7. One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, Mottoes, and helps for Agri- : 
cultural study and teaching. . 


8. Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Moving Picture Films on fourteen differ- 
ent subjects — Alfalfa, Corn, Poultry, Soil, Home Canning, Home Eco- 
nomics and Sanitation. 


| These are all at your service—are furnished free except the 
actual cost of transportation and handling. | 


Send for Teacher's Sample Outfit—Now 


Free for 6 cents in stamps to cover postage and packing. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


HARVESTER BUILDING - - - - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


YOU WANT 


Holden Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need. a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 
slow deliveries you can’t get them in a hurry. The only way 
to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
4ocal interest re'ating to any phase 
@f school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


24: Berkshire County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Pitisfield. 

24: Norfolk County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

80-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associ?- 
tion, Portland. 

30-31: Rhode [sland Institute of In- 
struction, Vrovidence. President, 
John L. Alger, Rhode Island Nor- 
mal School, WProvidence. Secretary, 
M. Davitt Carroll, 76 Beaufort 
Street, Providence. 

$1: Bristo] County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton. 

31: Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

31: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. High 
School, Brockton. 

29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State <Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. President, J. Rf. 
Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, 
Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 

NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 


4-7: Western Division at 
Junction. 


TEACHER’S SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. 
Samples free. 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 210, Dover, Ohio 


MINERAL COLLECTION 
of the late George H. Martin; 
about 2,000 pieces; both working 
and cabinet specimens. Address 


MARTIN 
388 Summer Street, West Lynn, Mase. 


Grand 


7: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 


7: Worcester County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mechanics’ Hall, 
Worcester. 


6-7-8: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Topeka. Secretary, F. L. 
Pinet, Topeka. 


13-14-15: Joint Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
the New England Assvciation of 
School Superintendents and _ the 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. Secretary of Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, 
ward R. Clarke, High School, Win- 
throp, Mass. 


24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 


25-28: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Fairmont. President, 
Dr. Waitman Brabe, Morgantown; 
secretary, J. C. Sanders, Keyser. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 


non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 
DECEMBER. 
29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 


Association, Springfield. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 
CONNECTICUT. 


SEYMOUR. The board of educa- 
tion has adopted a new schedule of 
salaries as follows: High school, 
minimum $1,000; maximum $1,400; 
grades 1, 7, 8, minimum $850; maxi- 
mum $1,200; grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, mini- 
mum $800; maximum $1,150. 


ILLINOIS. 
EVANSTON. Northwestern Uni- 


versity is to have a Chicago campus 
within walking distance of the loop. 
The university will abandon its schools 
now losated on West Lake and North 
Dearborn Streets, as well as its medi- 
cal building at West 24th and South 
Dearborn Streets, and will build a new 
group at East Chicago Avenue and 
Lake Shore drive. Campaign to raise 


$25,000,000 for a Chicago campus, new 
buildings both ia Chicago and Evan- 
ston and higher salaries tor its teaching 
staff will be undertaken at once. The 
purchase of nine acres of land on Lake 
Shore drive at a cost of approximately 
$1,750,000 and an expenditure of an- 
other $2,700,000 for new buildings at 
that point — an investment of $4,450,- 
000, 

Gift of $500.00, the largest in the 
school’s history, and another of $50,009, 
the latter by a woman. 

Of the new structures on the lake 
shore to house the law, commerce, 
dentistry and medical departments, 
there will be a $1,000,000 hospital en- 
dowed for a like amount. Approxima- 
tely $5,775,000 of the fund will be ex- 
pended for new buildings on the Evan- 
ston campus which are sorely needed. 
With 4,000 students enrolled there the 
only building large enough to hold 
them all at one time is the indoor 
field and gymansium. <A group of 
buildings for women, to cost ap 
proximately $2,000,000 is apart of 
the plan. 


IOWA. 
CEDAR FALLS. The lowa 


Supreme Court has reversed the deci- 
sion of the district court in the case of 
J. B. Clay, et al., vs. the Cedar Falls 
School Board. The District Court had 
ruled that the school beard had abused 
its discretion in making arrangements 
with the Iowa State Teachers College 
for student teaching as part of the 
work of the city, as there was no law 
authorizing such plan of service. Now 
the Supreme Court decides that such 
acts were within the legal discretion of 
said board in conducting the schools 
under its ‘care and that no special law 
was necessary to give such authority, 
thus dissolving the injunction. 

case was tried upon the legality side 


and no question of the merit of the 
work was admitted into the district 
court’s investigation. 
MARYLAND. 
CHESTERTOWN. At the open- 
ing of Washington College there 


were several additions to the faculty. 
Coach J. Thomas Kibler returned 
as athletic director and commandant. 
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What Will For 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by sickness 
or accident. No benefits paid unless attended by physician at 
least once a week. 


It will psy you $25 a month for a period of iliness that does 
nct contline ycu to ite Fcvuse but keeps you from your work 
erd requires medical attercerce at least once a week. 


It will fey ycu Cperaticn Berefits in edditicn to other benefits 
after ycur policy hat Leer ir fer Cne yeer. 


It will pry you Pespital Perefit— increase im monthly 
Sick Berefit for two mortks when ccnfined in an established 
hospital. 


It will psy ycu {11.€7 € week when ) ou are quarantined. 


It will pay you lump indemnities instead of monthly in- P 
demnity if you prefer. 


It will pay you $1000 to $1500 for Accidental loss of Life, as 
well as for loss of Ifmbs or eyes. 


Thousands of teachers all over America have | t 
found freedom from worry through enrollment q 
in the T. C. U. Every teacher in America 


should enroll and share its protection. If you 


have not already done so, fill out and mail \ 


the coupon for full information. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U.. 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb. 


I am interested in Knowing about your 


Protective Benefits. Send me the whole UNDERWRI ERS 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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’ Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, 


STATE NORMAL 


“STATE 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Seston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal! Bidg. 
‘Mew York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


He was captain in the 23d Infantry 
and took part in a number of hard 
drives. He was twice wounded and 
gassed. He has coached at Ohio State 
University, Lehigh University and, 
while in France, coached the athletic 
teams of his regiment. 

Professor Martin Ten Hoor, for- 
merly from the University of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed teacher of 
Philosophy and Social Science. 

Professor A. R. Woodland, for the 
past two years instructor at United 
States Naval Academy, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in science. 

The Board of Governors has de- 
cided to make the college definitely 
co-educational. Normal Hall has 
been opened for women. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


GLOUCESTER. The annual re- 
port of T. McK. Haines gives a 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junios 
high school, and for the commer- 


. cial department of the high school. 
A. PITMAN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
‘Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


statement of the high school  prin- 
cipal iJluminated by diagrams which 
is quite unusual. Indeed, we know of 
no report of a “small city” which has 
worked out so many concrete com- 
parisons for twenty cities in a given 
state. Each of the twenty cities with 
populations ranging from 14,000 to 
40,000 should reprint Elwell F. Kim- 
ball’s part of Mr. Haines’ annuai re- 
port. 


WORCESTER. The annual report 
is an attractive illumination of the 
many ways in which the schools re- 
sponded to the call to patriotic ser- 
vice. The assistant superintendent, 
Alice Louise Harris, makes as good a 
statement as we have seen of the ef- 
fect of the World War upon the 
schools: “The work of the schools 
of necessity pivoted around the war. 
Even if one would, one could not 
get away from it. Both consciously 
and unconsciously, much crystalliza- 
tion of ideas has been destroyed and 
many teachers are feeling the futility 
of some things which they have 
taught in the past and are question- 


ing the degree of emphasis accorded’ 


to others.” Superintendent Gruver 
has certainly had a rare opportunity 
to develop progressive measures, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Through the efforts of Hon. Cal- 
vin N. Kendall, commissioner of edu- 
cation, October 12 observed 
throughout the state as educational 
Sunday. A circular was sent to the 


YOU. 


a= RED CROSS— 


Monitor of Americanism 


at Home and Abroad | 
Facing but the beginning of its | 
task for Humanity, asks you to | 
enlist with your local chapter as ; 
one of the Million Volunteers who 
will put over the great Third Roll | 
Call November second to elev- | 
enth—Armistice Day. Mobilize 
| Hearts, Dollars, Hands to enro!] 
Twenty Million souls—Duty Calls 
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clergy emphasizing the importance of 
education and asking public support 
in the work even more generous than 
had already been given. It was espe. 
cially urged that sermons be preached 
and addresses given relating to the 
importance of education. It was 
further suggested that in Sunday 
schools and similar assemblages jt 
would be appropriate to impress 
upon the young that both Sunday 
school and the day school are instry- 
ments for human progress. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


WINSTON-SALEM. On July 3 
1919, three notable offers were made 
through the board of aldermen to 
the people of Winston-Salem for the 
cause of public education. A sum- 
mary of the letters read is as fol- 
lows :— 

P. H. Hanes offered & tract of 
ground containing forty-seven acres 
lying in the western part of the city, 
to be owned and used by the City of 
Winston-Salem forever’ as a siie for 
high school buildings, playground and 
park purposes, to be known as the 
“P. H. Hanes Park.’ 

The J. W. Hanes Estate offered to 
give to the city a piece of ground ad- 
jacent to the above tract for school 
purposes. This ground, while not 
large in acreage, is very valuable 
since it completes certain natural 
boundaries of the former gift. 

_Mrs. R. J. Reynolds tendered the 
city a gift of $50,000 with which to 
buy the beautiful knoll known as 
“Silver Hill,” which lies adjacent to 
the Hanes gifts. In addition, Mrs 
Reynolds offered to build “a beautiful 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 
several) thousand to form a central 
building of the group as a personal 
memorial” to her husband, the late 
Richard J. Reynolds. 

These offers were accepted by a 
unanimous vote of the board of 
—— on Thursday evening, July 

Meetings of the board of school 
commissioners and of the board of 
aldermen were held from time to 
time, and the School Bond Issue was 
presented to the citizens of Winston- 
Salem by the board of aldermen, Fri- 
day evening, August 22, 1919. The 
bond issue is for $00,000 and was 
voted on at an election on October 7. 
It was carried by a vote of 772 to 12. 
$400,000 will be spent in remodeling 
and in new schoolhouse construction 
in several localities. The other $400,- 
O00 will go toward a high © school 
plant which at a conservative esti- 
mate will be worth $800,000, This 
will be possible through the — gifts 
mentioned above. These Hanes-Rey- 
nolds gifts total seventy-five acres 
of plavgrounds. on which will be 
erected academic. household and _ in- 
dustrial arts buildings, a modern gym- 
nasium and the auditorium to be built 


by Mrs. Reynolds. 


OHIO, 
HAMILTON. Grade school teach- 


ers in Hamilton will be given a 
twenty per cent. increase in salary by 
September 1, following a conference 
of the Teachers’ Committee and the 
Board of Education. School teach- 
ers who formerly received $50, $69 
and $70) per month will be given an 
increase of 310 per month, according 
to the action taken. The maximum 
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rv which can be reached was de- 
Sfded on at $1,140. Many of the 
teachers who had signified their in- 
tention of resigning their work an- 
nounced that they would continue to 
teach with the increase in salary be- 
ing granted. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. Members of 


school boards, superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers in the state edu- 
cational system have been called upon 
by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, | state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
to co-operate with the department of 
health in carrying out plans for 
health education. 

In a circular Dr. Finegan submits 
regulations calling for fresh air, sys- 
tematic exercise and similar means 
which were prepared by Dr. George 
K. Strode, chief of the Division of 
School Hygiene of the State De- 
partment of Health, and says they 
should be followed. 


WISCONSIN. 


BELOIT. The coilege has opened 
with the largest enrollment in its his- 
tory. 

MADISON. More than 300. stu- 
dents have enrolled in the Wisconsin 
High School, demonstration high 
school conducted under the direction 
of the School of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


CANADA. 
WINNIPEG. There will be a con- 


ference in this city on October 20-22, 
1919, under the title, “National Con- 
ference on Moral Education in the 
Schools in Relation to Canadian 
Citizenship.” ‘The speakers from the 
United States will be Commissioner 
John H. Finley of the University of 
the State of New York; Milton Fair- 
child of the National Institution for 
Moral Instruction; Professor Theo- 
dore Soares of Chicago University, 
and President Henry Suzzalo of the 
University of Washington. The ob- 
jective is the formation of a Cana- 
dian bureau for moral education in 
schools as a means of preparation for 
citizenship. All the provinces of 
Canada are represented on the pro- 
gram and are sending delegates. A 
fund of $70,000 has been assured for 
the support of such a bureau. 


4 


Look Out Below 


I shot an arrow into the air; it fell 
in the distance, 1 knew not where, 
till a neighbor said it killed his calf, 
and I had to pay him six and a half. 

I bought some poison to kill some 
rats, and a neighbor swore it killed 
his cats; and, rather than argue 
across the fence, I paid him four 
dollars and fifty cents. 

One night I set sailing a toy bal- 
loon, and hoped it would soar till it 
reached the moon; but the candle 
fell out on a farmer's straw, and he 
said I must settle or go to law. 

And that is the way with a ran- 
dom shot, it never hits the proper 
spot; and the foke you may spring 
that you think so smart may leave a 
wound in some fellow’s heart. — 
Selected. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ad 


“w have twenty applications,” remarked the principal of a central New York high schoot 

when he came in to look fora grade teacher at 4 000 for a vacancy in his force, ‘‘but 
we are careful in the selection of our teachers and have built up an excellent corps, so-that we 
want to be sure to get the right HAVE has been with us several years.” We were 
one to succeed this teacher, who able to suggest a candidate who pleased him 
and he took away her record, choosing to look "te up himself, thus saving her 
the trouble of applying. For the right candidate for the place, and the right place 
for the teacher, try our Agency this year and see 


if satisfactory results cannot be obtained without TWEN APPLICATION 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° © 


Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommen@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Come 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled hun - 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lish 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, fodiens 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior > 
366 FIFTH AVENUE , 
ond register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M, ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. . ° Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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Have you thought of using I 


cl 

4 
q 
q o! 


EDUCATION? 


It secures: 
Attention Interest Participation Expression 


THROUGH 


¥ 
IN and AS | 
i 


= Sense Perception Mental Discipline —_ Instruction 
7 Emotional Response _ Information Analysis 
STIMULATING 
Imagination Correlation Appreciation 
Discrimination Association Assimilation a 
Selection Concentration Composition a 
Interpretation 
Knowledge Culture Poise Power = 
Fully possible only with | 
Victor in the Schools” | 
ial t 
Educational Department use, the horn ean ie placed lew 
— under the instrument sate | 
Victor Talking Machine Co. cabinet can 
protect it from dust an pro- } 
Camden, N. J. by irres ponsi- On 
4 Jou 


